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The  height  of  this  print  of  80,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  is  90  feet ' 
— its  length  180  feet.    An  average  loss  of  10  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  by  all  separators  except  Sharpies  causes  this  appal- 
ling yearly  cream  loss  in  the  United  States  alone.    If  all 
separators  were  Sharpies  this  immense  pile  would  be  saved 

annually.    For  this  reason:  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  skims 
clean  regardless  of  speed.    Look  back  over  your  past  experience  with 
separators.    Many  a  day  you  determined  to  turn  at  top  speed  and  not 
lose  cream.    But  unconsciously,  little  by  little,  you  slackened  and  Jost^ 
cream.    That  separator  was  not  a 


SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED 

VREAM  SEPARATOR 

If  it  were  you  could  have  slowed  down  and  still  gotten  every  particle  of 
cream.  ^  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  "meets  the  moods" — almost 
human  in  its  adaptability  to  every  day  condi- 
tions. It's  the  separator  that  not  only  can  do 
unequalled  work,  but  will  do  it,  regardless  of 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Sharpies  is 

— the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  widely 
varying  speeds. 

— the  only  separator  that  delivers  cream  of  un- 
changing thickness — all  speeds. 

— the  only  separator  you  can  turn  faster  and 
finish  skimming  quicker. 

—the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the 
bowl — no  discs,  easiest  to  clean. 

— the  only  separator  with  knee-low  supply  tank 
and  a  once-a-month  oiling  system. 

Over  a  million  users  !  Made  and  strongly  guar- 
anteed by  the  oldest  and  greatest  separator 
factory  in  America.  Many  a  Sharpies  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  25  years  at  trifling 
repair  cost.  Send  for  free  Catalog  to  Dept.  115^ 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
Branches:       Chicago       San  Francisco        Portland  Toronto 
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Serviceable  Liberal  Low  Net 

ompany  ontracts  ost 

of  the  EQUITABLE  has  given  Satisfaction 
to  Thousands. 

PROFIT 

by  the  Experience  of  Others  and  investigate  the  3  C's,  today, 
 OF  

The  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa 


John  F.  Stone,  General  Agent, 

411-413  Citizens  Building  Gay  and  High  Streets 


Raymond  C.  Gauch,  Special  Agent. 


QooDMAN  Brothers 

JEWELERS 

No  98  North  High  St, 
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MilK 


It  is  every  dairymen's  duty 
to  produce  every  drop  of  milk  he  can. 
And  it's  profitable  for  him,  too,  at  war- 
me  prices.  The  sure  and  safe  way  to  in- 
rease  your  cows'  yield  is  to  feed 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

One  ton  of  this  body-builder  and  milk- 
maker   will  last  the  average  cow  six 
months.     And  that  cow  will  produce  in 
that  time  at  least  fifteen  dollars  worth 
of  additional  milk. 


You 

don't  keep   

cows  to  make        „     .        ,       ^  , 
your  farm  pretty.   You  keep  them  to  make  your 
pocketbook f at.  .  ,^  .  , 

Then  consider  this:— International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
costs  less  than  corn  or  oats— even  home  grown  grains. 

Here's  better  yet.  You  can  sell  your  grain  at  a  big 
price  and  have  more  of  each  to  sell. 

Order  a  ton  now.  Get  it  from  your  nearest  dealer.  If 
he  is  out  of  International,  don't  accept  any  substitute. 
Write  tts.  But  be  sure  to  get  a  supply  and  use  it  now. 


Cow  Health  is  Dairy  Wealth 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  herd  by  building  stables  that  will  be 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary.  Easily  done  if  you  build  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile, 
Germs  can't  hide  on  the  smooth  glazed  walls.  A  blanketof  dead  air  in  Natco 
walls  keeps  the  stable  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — prevents  damp- 
ness and  mildew. 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

means  healthier  stock,  cleaner  and  better  milk— bigg-er  profits  and  more  dairy  wealth.  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  has  fire-proofed  most  of  the  great  "skyscrapers"  of  our  large  cities.  The  same 
material  will  protect  your  stock,  grain  and 
tools  from  the  fire  peril  and  will  lower  in- 
surance charges.  Natco  buildings  save 
painting  and  repairs.  They  cost  less 
than  other  forms  of  masonry  yet  add 
greatly  to.the  value  of  your  farm. 
Your  building  supply  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  samples  and 

Practical  building  plans.  He 
as,  perhaps,  just  the  plan 
f  orwhichyou're  looking. 
But  write  us  direct  to- 
day for  new  illus 
trated  "Natco  on 
the  Farm"  book 
-1918  Edition 
—it's  free! 


Nnfroi^al  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1  1 32  r-'tton  EuiHin^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Factories  assure  a  vjide  aud  economical  distribution. 
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Cream  -  Saving 
Machines 

IF  you  are  still  setting 
your  milk  and  skim- 
ming by  hand,  you  are  los- 
ing anj'where  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  your 
cream.  If  yon  are  using  a 
separator,  and  it  is  not  one 
CI  the  best,  you  are  still 
losing  an  am.ount  of  cream 
that  v/ould  surprise  you  if 
5-0U  knew  it.  Every  farm 
loss  or  leak  that  can  be  stopped  this  year  should  be 
stopped.  Buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separator 
and  stop  the  cream  loss. 

Don't  imagine  that  cream  left  in  the  skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and  calves  faster.  It  has  been 
proved  scores  of  times  that  stock  thrives  as  fast  on 
warm  separator  skim  milk,  when  a  little  meal  or 
flax  replaces  the  fat.  Cream  in  the  skim  milk  is 
dead-loss  cream! 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  get  that  cream. 
We  can  prove  to  5^ou  that  they  get  it  all,  except 
about  one  drop  in  each  gallon. 

Besides  that,  the}^  are  well-known  as  simple, 
eas3'-running,  easily-cleaned  machines  that  last  and 
do  the  same  good  work  year  after  yedii.  Buy  a 
Lily  or  Primrose  —  it  will  pay  back  its  cost  in 
cream  you  may  now  be  losing.  See  the  local  dealers 
who  handle  these  separators,  or,  write  us  for 
catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

©CHICAGO  V  V   S  Aa 

Champion         Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  V| 
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An  Important  Advancement  in  Farm  Tractors 


FARMER  BOY 

10-20  TRACTOR 
$1050  F.  O.  B..  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  Boy  (10-20)  Tractor  is  made 
from  "standard"  units  : 

"Waukeslia" — 4-cyl. — Heavy  Duty  Truck. 

"Kingston" — Double-bowl  (gasoline-kero- 
sene) carburetor. 

"Borg  &  Beck" — Multiple  disc  clutch. 

■"K  W" — High  tension  magneto — impulse 
starter. 

•'Candler" — Radiator. 

"Hyatt" — Roller  Bearing. 

"S.  K.  F."— Ball  Bearings. 


The  Mclntyre  Mfg.  Co. 

2001  Goodale  Street,     COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


We  now  know  that  the  "Farmer  Boy" 
principle  actually  does  away  with  the 
heavy  weight  in  Farm  Tractors. 

We  also  know  that  the  "Farmer  Boy" 
jjrinciple  does  lower  the  fuel  consumption 
and  that  the  "Farmer  Boy  Tractor"  will 
serve  at  full  working  capacity.  And  this 
is  due  to  the  unmistakable  triumph  of 
superior,  engineering. 

In  four  years  we  have  built  hundreds  of 
"Farmer  Boy  Tractors,"  and  on  European 
soil  they  have  triumphed  by  increasing  the 
production  of  farm  products.  In  these 
four  years,  with  keen,  aggressive  engi- 
neering, we  have  developed  the  "Farmer 
Boy ' '  to  the  first  rank  among  tractors. 

It  is  true  the  "Farmer  Boy  Tractor" 
delivers  one  hundred  per  cent  of  its  rating 
in  actual  use. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  hundreds  of  let- 
ters of  praise  have  poured  in. 

We  do  know  the  "Farmer  Boy  Tractor" 
will  increase  your  farm  production  this 
year  on  an  economical  basis. 

"Farmer  Boy"  dealers  will  be  found  all 
over  the  United  States.  If  there  is  none 
in  your  locality  at  present,  write  to  the 
Factory  for  details  and  specifications. 


SbiuaiG  Deal  Uo0  Panel^^ 

f<><-Bi-eeding\Sbi-iin^ 


Usodb^ 
Dozens 
ofAgi-i- 
cultural 


Cblle{^L 


Panels  made  without  wraps,  bolts  or  projections. 
No  posts  — no  nuts  or  wrench  required  to  put 
panels  together.  Just  slip  rods  into  place  and 
pen  is  ready  for  use  (rods  furnished).  Dimen- 
sions, 3  ft.  high,  8  ft.  long  (also  other  sizes). 


Weighs  about  50  pounds,  easily  handled  by  one 
man;  unusually  durable.  Compact  and  neat, 
easily  taken  down,  takes  up  very  little  space  when 
not  in  use.  Just  what  you  want -write  TODAY 
for  special  circular  on  Stock  and  Exhibition  panels. 


Square  Deal  Gates  Guaranteed  5  Years 


A  New  "Square  Deal"  Gate  FREE  iff  any  part 
breaks  within  5  years-this  farm  gate  is  different 
from  all  others.  No  joints— no  nails  or  bolts-no 
malleable  fittings  —  no  joints  to  break.  Made 


without  wrapping  the  wires  around  frame— strong 
self-locking  latch— lasts  a  lifetime.  When  asking 
for  Panel  circular  ask  us  also  to  send  "Square 
Deal"  Gate  Folder.   WRITE  NOW. 


Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.    Dept.  a-5   Peoria,  Hi 
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Sir  Pieter-rje 
Ormsby  Merce- 
des. The  14th 
Herd  Siie  o 
Marlow  ^Ic 
Cargar  Herd. 


picture  shows  Marlow 
.McCargar's    Barn  at 
Nicollet,  Minn.    The  boys, 
10  and  12  years  eld  do  most 
of  the  milking. 


NOTED  PRIZE 
Heads  Herd 


WINNER  AT  COLUMBUS 
Milked  4  Years  With  The 


HINMAN  MILKER 


His  first  three  daughters  to  freshen  made  wonderful  records  with  the  Hinman. 


Mr.  McCargar  writes : 

We  weigh  the  milk  at  each  milking,  and 
keep  a  record,  therefore  we  know  what  each 
cow  is  doing  in  our  dairy.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  improve  our  herd  a  great  deal." 


If  you  milk  6  cows  or  more.  The  Hinman 
will  pay  for  itself.  It  will  not  only  save 
labor,  but  keep  productive  labor  in  the 
fields. 


50  Sold 
Success 


Hinman  simpHcity  means  dairy  success. 
This  simple  drive  rod  individual  pump . 
valve  chamber  machine  will  cost  little  to 
install,  and  little  to  operate. 

Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Explains  the  Hinman  principle  and  new 
improvements.    It  is  a  practical  milker  in  ^ 

Write 


any  dairy 
today. 


of  six  cows  or  more. 


Hinman  Milking 

114-124  Elizabeth  St. 


Machine  Co. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Some  good  territory  open  for  live  agents 


Mr.  R.  L.  Hinman  offers 
you  this  Catalog  i  REE 
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The  Heart  of 
the  Milker 


iWreKINEiMSOHIflESi 


Another  Battle  Won  for  Dairymen 

FOR  months  we  have  been  experimenting  —  investigating  — testing- 
fighting,  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  Empire  Milking  Machine,  already 
the  unquestioned  leader,  still  more  efficient  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
The  battle  13  won. 

We  have  given  the  milking  macliine  a  new  heart — the  pulsator  is  the 
heart  of  the  milking  machine— and  the  result  of  our  experiment,  the  new 
Emoire  Super-Simple  Pulsator,  is  the  most  wonderful  development  since 
the  invention  of  the  Empire — the  competent  milking  machine. 


To  be  successful  a 
milking  machine  must 
have  a  perfectly  acting 
pulsator  to  cause  the 
alternating  action  of 
suction  and  massage  on 
the  teats  (to  imitate  the 
calPs  "suck  and  squeeze") 
to  occur  with  absolute  regu 
larity;  and  to  make  the  change  from 
suction  to  massage  and  back  again 
instantaneous. 

The  Empire  Super-Simpie  Pulsa- 
tor, the  pulsator  without  a  piston, 
does  that  and  more.  It  really  is 
Super- Simple— so  simple  that  it  can 
be  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again  in  less  than  two  minutes.  It 
has  but  five  moving  parts;  nothing 
to  wear  out  or  "get  out  of  gear." 


It  cannot  lose  vacu- 
um, so  its  action  is 
perfect.  It  places  the 
Empire  Milking  Ma- 
chine immeasurably  in 
advance  of  all  competi- 
tion. Your  cows  should 
be  milked  by  an  Empire 
Milking  Machine  with  the 
new  Super-Simple  Pulsator.  It  will 
milk  them  more  rapidly  than  ever — 
it  will  solve  the  dairyman's  labor 
problem — it  will  increase  milk  pro- 
duction at  a  decreased  cost;  it  will 
transform  milking  from  drudgery 
into  a  pleasant  chore. 

Our  factory  is  overtaxed  by  the  increased 
demand  for  Empire  Milking  Machines,  so  goto 
your  dealer  at  once,  see  the  new  Super-Simple 
Pulsator  and  tell  him  to  order  your  Empire  out- 
fit without  delay;  or  write  for  Catalog  No. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire 
Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  En- 
gine   and  Farm  Electric  Plants 


BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J, 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  DENVER,  COLO, 
MONTREAL  and  TORONTO, 
CANADA 
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BigProfits 


In  Raising 
Calves  on 


ForCalves.Pigs  SyPouUry 


Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

The  high  meat  prices — the  present  high  prices  of  milch  cows  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  still  higher  prices  after  the  war  assure  you  a  good  profit  on  every  calf 
raised  on  Schumacher  Calf  Meal. 

SELL  YOUR  MILK 

it  is  wasterul  to  feed  it  to  calves.  You  can  raise  from  3  to  5  calves  on 
Schumacher  Calf  Meal  at  the  same  cost  of  raising  only  1  on  milk. 


Finderne  Pontiac  Netherland 

World  Champion 
Two  -  Year-  Old 
Owned  By  MR.  BERNHARD  MEYER 
FINDERNE,  N.  J. 


Experts  Say 


A  Now  AutOmobilB  bought  with  the  profits  on 

i^B^Bsa^HBK^B  a  few  calves  raised  on  Schumacher 
Calf  Meal  instead  of  sold  for  veal  shortly  after  birth. 


The 

Neal 

That 
Makes 
World 
Champions 


Finderne  Pieterje  Johanna 

World  Champion 
Three  ■  Year-  Old 
Owned  By  MR.  BERNHARD  MEYER 

HNDERNE,  N.  J. 


Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

IS  THE  BEST  MILK  SUBSTITUTE 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  Officials,  Ithaca,  New  York,  in  their  official  Bulletin 
No.  269,  giving  a  result  of  tests  covering  a  period  of  two  years  say:  "Schumacher  Calf  Meal  seems 
to  be  the  best  commercial  substitute  in  the  nature  of  grain  for  skim  milk  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time." 

Order  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL  today— Accept  No  Substitute. 

The  Quaker  Qb\s  (bmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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War  Conditions  Demand 
Maximum  Production! 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELDS  BY  USING 


Finely  pulverized  limestone  of  uniform  quality,  RICH 
IN  CARBONATES.  That  is  the  form  of  lime  that  will  give 
you  the  quickest  and  best  results.  It  sweetens  the  soil  with- 
out the  burning  effect  of  lime  and  is  easy  to  apply. 

It  makes  available  the  Potash  that  is  already  in  your  soil. 

It  will  increase  the  Nitrogen  content  of  your  soil  by  in- 
creasing your  legume  growth. 

AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS! 

Tell  the  Folks  back  home  about  the  beneficial  results  of 
applying  Pulverized  Limestone  to  the  soil. 

Send  for  a  Sample  of  Shenango  Pulverized  Limestone 
and  test  it  for  Carbonates  in  your  Chemistry  or  Soils  Work. 
Then  when  you  get  back  on  the 

"OLD  HOME  FARM" 

Remember  where  to  get  that  Quality  Limestone. 
Write  at  once  for  samples,  prices,  and  information,  to 

McKEEFREY  &  CO.    LEETONIA,  OHIO 
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TAKEN  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 
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SOME  INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FARMING 

Showing  Why  Farming  Is  Not  Like  Any  Other  Business;  Factors  Which  the 
City  Man  Must  Consider  Before  He  Embarks  in  Farming;  the  Depend- 
ence of  Nature  Upon  the  Success  in  the  Enterprise;  Close  Rela- 
tion of  the  Farm  Home  and  Farm  Work 

JOHN  1.  FALCONER,  Department  of  Rural  Economics,  Ohio  State  University 


IN  recent  years  we  have  been  fond  of 
saying  that  farming  is  a  business." 
Frequently  we  have  been  able  to  hasti- 
ly conclude  that  the  principles  and 
problems  involved  in  productive  and 
profitable  farming*  are  the  same  as 
those  of  any  other  industry.  There  are, 
however,  several  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  agriculture  which  distin- 
guish the  farming  business  from  other 
industries.  In  our  hurried  efforts  to 
increase  agricultural  production  we 
are  being  forced  to  recognize  funda- 
mental differences.  A  failure  to  recog- 
nize manjr  of  them  has  often  led  to  rash 
and  impractical  efforts  to  apply  fac- 
tory methods  to  the  farm  where  agri- 
cultural industry  has  peculiar  problems 
of  its  own. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  agriculture  is 
one  of  these  characteristics.  Farm 
work  changes  with  the  season:  one 
cannot  plant  corn  or  harvest  wheat  the 
year  around  but  only  when  the  season 
is  right.  This  gives  rise  to  alternate 
busy  and  idle  periods  in  the  work  upon 
the  farms.  During  the  cropping  sea- 
son there  is  a  demand  for  much  more 
labor  than  during  the  winter  months. 
The  size  of  the  farm  business  is  usually 
limited  by  the  amount  which  can  be 
cared  for  during  seed  time  to  harvest. 
This  seasonal  variation  in  the  labor  de- 
quirement  gives  rise  to  much  of  our 


farm  labor  problem.  If  there  were  a 
uniform  demand  for  labor  in  productive 
work  upon  the  farm  the  year  around 
it  would  be  a  much  easier  matter  to 
secure  and  keep  good  farm  help  but 
because  of  the  frequent  necessary 
range  of  work  the  division  of  labor  is 
not  carried  out  upon  the  farm  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  factory.  The 
worker  in  the  shoe  shop  may  run  a 
stitching  machine  the  year  around;  the 
factory  worker  learns  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular operation  and  may  keep  at  it 
for  months  or  even  years  without  any 
abrupt  change.  This  requires  neither 
resourcefulness  or  versatility  but  mere- 
ly patience  and  dexterity  while  farm 
work  changes  with  the  season  and  re- 
quires both  skill  and  experience. 

It  is  the  seasonal  character  of  agri- 
culture which  causes  much  of  the  an- 
nual fluctation  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  Butter  is  cheaper  in  June 
than  in  January  because  that  month  is 
more  favorable  to  its  production;  the 
difference  between  the  November  and 
the  May  price  of  potatoes  is  not  all 
due  to  speculation.  The  bulk  of  the  po- 
tato crop  is  harvested  within  a  period 
of  six  weeks  and  the  cost  and  risk  in- 
curred in  storing  until  the  time  when 
the}^  are  needed  for  consumption  must 
be  paid  for,  hence  in  May  the  price 
must  be  higher  than  in  November. 
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A  second  characteristic  of  farming  is 
its  dependance  upon  nature.  In  gen- 
eral the  yield  of  farm  crops  depends 
more  upon  the  weather  than  upon  til- 
lage. It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
farmer  is  the  most  independent  of  all 
men  but  this  statement  certainly  does 
not  apply  with  reference  to  his  de- 
pendence upon  nature.  A  sudden 
change  of  the  weather  may  necessitate 
a  complete  change  in  the  farmer's  plan 


for  the  day  and  force  him  to  do  a  kind 
of  work  which  he  had  not  planned  to 
do  at  all.  The  work  of  the  farmer  more 
than  that  of  any  other  class  calls  for 
versatility  and  resourcefulness.  Neither 
is  he  so  free  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
size  of  his  business  as  others,  nor  can 
he  shut  down  his  plant  for  any  length 
of  time  or  curtail  or  increase  his  acre- 
age in  midsummer  to  meet  weather  con- 
ditions and  market  developments.  Fac- 
tory production  can  be  speeded  up  at 
short  notice  but  farm  projects  move  in 
cycles  of  from  one  to  several  years.  By 


tillage,  drainage,  spraying,  the  use  of 
silage  and  other  means  the  farmer  is 
able  to  overcome  some  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  nature  but  still  the  amount 
of  wheat  to  be  harvested  in  Ohio  next 
summer  now  depends  mainly  upon  the 
weather,  an  uncertain  quantity.  In  the 
table  below  is  given  the  acreage  and 
total  yields  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
difference  between  the  crop  of  1915  and 


that  of  1917  was  due  largely  to  the 
weather  and  not  to  the  efforts  of  man. 

It  is  a  dangerous  situation  when  the 
reserve  food  supply  of  a  nation  is  ma- 
terially reduced  and  the  future  food 
supply  depends  entirely  upon  the  crops 
of  the  coming  year.  This  is  especially 
true  in  times  like  the  present  when  the 
freedom  of  traffic  with  lands  of  possi- 
ble plenty  is  difficult.  A  large  amount 
of  the  1915  wheat  crop  in  this  country 
was  held  over  by  farmers  and  was  used 
to  supplement  the  1916  crop,  otherwise 
the  food  problem  of  last  year  would 
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have  been  more  serious.    On  March  1, 

1916.  there  were  99  billion  pounds  of 
grain  on  farms,  the  largest  hold-over 
there  has  ever  been,  but  on  March  1, 

1917.  there  was  only  64  billion  pounds, 
the  lowest  hold-over  in  fifteen  years. 
As  the  reserve  food  supply  diminishes 
we  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  caprices  of  nature. 


home  to  the  farm  as  a  business.  In 
America  with  few  exceptions  the  man 
who  works  the  land  lives  upon  the 
land ;  the  farm  is  not  only  the  place  of 
business,  it  is  also  the  home.  In  this 
respect  farming  is  quite  different  from 
other  occupations.  There  is  no  such 
sharp  distinction  between  the  business 
and  the  home  in  the  countrv  as  there 


Farm  Work  Provides  a  Common  Business  Interest 

Crop  Year.   Acres  Planted.     Total  Bu.  is  in  the  city.  There  are  still  a  few  small 

1915   61,000,000    1,026,000,000  shops  and  stores  where  the  business 

1916   .57,000,000      640,000,000  and  the  home  are  imited  and  the  work 

1917   60,000,000      651,000,000  of  the  household  is  not  sharply  sep- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  arated  from  the    business"  of  getting 

distinctions   between   agriculture   and  a  living  but  these  are  survivals  of  an 

other  large  industries  is  that  agricul-  older  day  and  are  the  exceptions  rather 

ture  is  still  and  probably  will  continue  than  the  rule  in  the  industries.  The 

to  be  an  industry  of  small  units.    Cer-  family  farm  where  the  work  is  done 

tainly  there  is  no  other  large  industry  largely  by  the  operator  with  the  help 

where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  men  of  his  family  is  the  typical  farm.  The 

engaged    are    actually    self-employed,  members  of  the  farm  family  participate 

are  property   owners,    and   where  so  in  the  farm  work  ftius  giving  a  com- 

small  a  proportion  are  in  the  position  mon  business  interest  to  all  the  mem- 

of  employees.  bers  a  feature  which  is  decidedly  lack- 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  farming  is  ing  in  the  average  city  family, 

the  close  relation  of  the  farm  as  a  The  fact  that  the  farm  provides  Avork 
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for  all,  a  common  business  interest,  and 
that  the  farmer  is  self-employed  has 
led  to  the  statement  that  "the  farm  is 
the  best  of  all  schools  in  which  to  teach 
industry  and  responsibility."  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  our  most  virile  citizen- 
ship. This  participation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  the  productive 
work  of  the  farm  is  one  of  the  causes 
tending  to  keep  down  the  price  of  farm 
products.  It  is  another  factor,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  weather  and  the  diversity 
of  enterprises  on  the  farm  which  con- 
tributes to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
exact  figures  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products.  The  fact 
that  the  farm  is  their  home  as  well  as 
their  place  of  business,  the  place  per- 
haps where  they  were  born  and  reared, 
is  a  reason  why  many  farmers  are  con- 
tented with  a  relatively  small  income 
from  capital  invested  in  land.  It  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  farm  owner  is 
more  conservative  than  his  city  brother 
when  it  comes  to  mortgaging  his  re- 
sources, since  if  he  mortgages  his  farm 
he  mortgages  his  home.  The  former  is 
less  inclined  to  take  a  chance  than  the 
latter. 

The  close  relation  between  the  farm 
as  a  home  and  the  farm  as  a  business 
has  a  further  effect  on  the  farm  help 
problem.  On  the  farm  where  a  hired 
man  is  needed  for  only  four  to  eight 
months  in  the  summer  season  the  man 
employed  is  likely  to  be  an  unmarried 
man.  This  means  that  he  will  probab- 
ly live  with  the  family  of  the  operator 
and  that  he  will  associate  with  his  chil- 
dren.   This  puts  the  hired  man  on  the 


farm  in  a  little  different  position  than 
the  one  in  the  factory.  It  is  a  reason 
why  the  average  farmer  does  not  take 
readily  to  the  agitation  of  sending  the 
bums  and  the  idlers  of  the  city  to  the 
farm  even  though  they  are  experienced 
in  farm  work.  The  organization  of  the 
farm  business  so  as  to  provide  work  the 
year  around  thus  in  many  instances 
justifying  the  building  of  a  tenant 
house  would  overcome  some  of  this  dif- 
ficulty and  probably  enable  the  secur- 
ing and  keeping  of  a  better  class  of 
help. 

A  fifth  characteristic  is  the  compara- 
tive isolation  of  the  farm  home.  This 
results  from  the  custom  in  this  country 
of  the  farmer  living  upon  his  land  and 
from  the  comparatively  large  area 
necessary  to  procure  a  living  by  the 
ordinary  type  of  farming.  From  this 
arise  many  of  our  rural  social  prob- 
lems. Together  with  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  self-employed  it  contributes 
to  his  individualistic  characteristics.  It 
requires  some  ability  for  the  farmer  to 
entertain  himself  during  the  long  win- 
ter evenings.  This  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  the  city  man  is  apt 
to  overlook  when  he  contemplates  em- 
barking in  farming.  The  telephone,  the 
rural  free  delivery  and  the  automobile 
are  however  somewhat  changing  this 
feature.  These  are  a  few  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  farming 
which  are  constantly  making  them- 
selves apparent  and  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  any  pro- 
gram relating  to  agriculture. 
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DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  MICHIGAN 

Comparison  of  the  Practical  Advantages  of  the  Various  Forms 

WILBUR  0.  HEDR.ICK,  Department  of  Economics,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


COOPERATION  has  often  been  de- 
fined as  "one  of  the  forms  nnder 
which  a  business  may  be  controlled  and 
managed" — in  the  same  class  with  the 
partnership  form  and  the  joint  stock 
corporation  form.  It  is  this  and  it  is 
mnch  more  for  while  the  joint  stock 
association  is  merely  a  form  for  busi- 
ness control  and  management  the  co- 
operative association  is  in  addition  to 
this  a  natural  medium  for  neighbor- 
hood social  organization  and  activity. 
The  one  is  a  union  of  dollars  and  dol- 
lars, thru  the  customary  stock  share 
plan  of  voting  and  dollars  are  the 
source  of  control  and  management. 
The  cooperative  association  on  the 
other  hand  is  a  union  of  human  beings 
and  human  beings,  thru  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  plan  of  voting  which  prevails 
among  these  organizations,  determine 
the  policies  and  ideals  which  are  pur- 
sued. The  cooperative  association  is 
akin  to  the  partnership  in  respect  to  the 
personal  responsibility  and  personal 
participation  which  is  required  and  it 
is  this  human  emphasis  which  makes  it 
the  outstanding  social  centering  agency 
which  it  really  is. 

Farmers  naturally  apply  the  coop- 
erative idea  in  solving  difficulties  which 
are  beyond  or  are  too  much  for  their 
individual  abilities.  The  ordinary  tasks 
of  the  farm  are  within  his  own  ability 
to  perform,  but  he  needs  the  strength 
which  comes  thru  union  when  he  under- 
takes off-the-farm  activities  such  as 
marketing,  insurance  and  credit  so  that 
it  is  along  these  and  kindred  lines  that 
cooperative  associations  are  found. 
The  number  of  individual  associations 
is  increasing  amazingly  and  in  many 


farm  regions  the  second  stage  in  the 
movement  —  that  of  ' '  pyramiding ' ' 
local  associations  into  "holding  com- 
panies"— has  been  reached  and  the 
benefits  from  federation  are  in  this  way 
secured. 

The  widespread  popularity  and  suc- 
cess of  these  associations  among  farm- 
ers is  undoubtedly  due  to  our  steadily 
improving  means  of  transportation  and 
communication.  The  maxim  of  the  old 
economist  "that  where  combination  is 
profitable  competition  is  impossible"  is 
]io  more  truthful  of  city  business  men 
than  of  farmers.  The  automobile  and 
telephone  have  brought  about  this  pos- 
sibility of  combination  among  country 
people  and  they  have  ciuickly  re- 
sponded Avith  these  associations. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion among  farmers,  experience  seems 
to  justify  the  rule  that  only  one  line  of 
service  for  its  members  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  an  association.  This  is  an 
age  of  specialization  and  these  associa- 
tions seem  strongest  when  made  up  of 
members  Avith  a  community  interest 
in  one  special  product  or  activity.  Be- 
sides it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
manager  Avho  is  ecpially  competent  to 
handle  a  grain  elevator,  a  creamery  and 
a  milk  distributing  plant.  The  fact 
that  an  association  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons rather  than  of  dollars  restricts  its 
scope  to  one  neighborhood  since  there 
can  be  no  real  association  if  members 
must  come  from  distant  places.  Fed- 
eration of  neighborhood  organizations 
is  very  feasible  and  often  practiced, 
hoAvever,  so  that  state  Avide  or  cA^en 
nation  AA^ide  action  is  possible. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  a  cooperative  association  than 
that  it  have  a  suitable  sort  of  organiza- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  constitution 
and  by-laws.  Of  course  every  associa- 
tion should  be  incorporated.  If  the 
undertaking  is  to  prove  successful  it 
will  need  the  best  of  legal  safe-guards 
to  maintain  its  members'  rights  and 
duties  toward  each  other;  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  is  destined  to  fail  a  good  or- 
ganization may  stave  off  the  evil  day. 
The  business  advantages  of  the  modern 
i]icorporation  are  too  pronounced  to 
permit  any  doubt  about  undergoing  this 
process  when  agencies  are  to  be  set  up 
which  may  handle  millions  of  dollars 


ciation,  as  it  is  called,  has  also  the 
further  advantage  that  being  a  "non- 
stock" and  a  "patronage  dividend"  or- 
ganization it  has  been  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  thru  the  Clayton  Amend- 
ment. It  is  also  exempt  from  the 
Hoover  Food  Administration  Law  ex- 
cept when  doing  a  business  of  a  million 
dollars  and  over  and  is  also  exempt 
from  the  federal  income  tax  law. 

A  form  of  organization  which  receives 
so  many  favors  from  the  government 
should  certainly  show  marked  excel- 
lencies in  the  way  of  compensation  for 
such  benefits  and  this  type  is  not  remiss 


Designations'. 

1                       1  Fixed 
Pure         1    State  Law  Dividend 
Cooperation,  j    Co.operation.  j  Cooperation. 

Fixed  j 

Service      j   Joint  Stock 
Cooperation,  j  Cooperation. 

Incorporation 

Act  171      i      Act  398      |      Act  252  ] 
190^3       !         1913         1  1903 

Act  232 
1903 

Act  232  - 
1903 

Membership 
Evidence   

Membership 
Certificate 

Stock        j  Stock 
Share        |  Share 

Stock 
Share 

Stock 
Share 

Organization 

One 
Certificate 
Oone  Vote 

1 

Each  Member  \    Each  Share 
One  Vote     |     One  Vote 

]  Each 
Each  Share   J  Share 
One  Vote     |     One  Vote 

Apportioning 

Patronage 
Dividends 

I  Fixed  Div. 
Patronage  j  to  Owners 
Dividends     [Patronage  Div. 

j     to  Patron 

Stock  Share  | 
Div.  to  Owner  ]  Stock  Share 

Patronage     |  Dividend 
Div.  to  Patron  | 

of  property,  and  need  to  use  large 
amounts  of  credit. 

The  type  of  organization  which  may 
be  adopted  varies  all  the  way  from  a 
loose  incorporated  partnership  to  the 
highly  organized  joint  stock  corpora- 
tion. In  the  little  diagram  given  below 
the  outlines  of  the  actual  types  of 
farmers'  association  organizations 
which  are  found  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan is  given.  Any  of  these  types  of  or- 
ganizations may  be  the  most  suitable 
one  for  the  farmer  depending  largely 
upon  whether  much  or  little  capital  is 
needed.  None  of  them  are  commenda- 
ble of  themselves  but  the  purest  style 
of  cooperation  is  that  outlined  in  the 
first  column. 

The  purest  type  of  cooperative  asso- 


in  presenting  these  merits.  This  pure 
cooperative  type,  as  it  is  called,  affords 
a  simple  scheme  by  which  would-be 
cooperators  may  come  together  for  con- 
certed action  thru  using  membership 
certificates  as  the  evidences  of  union 
and  the  basis  of  original  contributions 
of  capital.  This  use  of  certificates  in- 
sures demoeracy  in  management  by  en- 
titling each  member  to  only  one  vote. 
It  is  strictly  an  association  for  giving- 
its  members  the  benefits  from  a  service 
which  they  must  either  do  Avithout  or 
pay  for  at  too  high  a  price.  It  accom- 
plishes this  purpose  by  giving  each 
member  this  service  at  cost — whether 
the  turning  of  his  butterfat  into  butter 
at  the  creamery  or  the  grading  of  his 
grain  at  the  elevator.    The  amount  of 
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service  one  gets  from  such  an  associa- 
tion depends  upon  the  patronage  of  it 
and  we  have  therefore  the  renowned 
"patronage  dividend"  as  the  measure 
of  the  nsefuhiess  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion to  its  members.  These  two  results 
''one  man  one  vote"  and  ''patronage 
dividends"  are  the  touchstones  of  suc- 
cessful cooperation  and  no  other  form 
of  organization  secures  them  in  the 
same  degree  as  does  the  form  we  have 
just  described. 


smallest  cattle  shipping  association  of 
the  cross  roads  but  always  their  pur- 
pose is  the  same, — namely  to  supplant 
middlemen  in  distributing  farm  prod- 
ucts to  their  markets. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
starting  of  a  produce  exchange  are  of 
elemental  simplicitj^  A  farmer  or  two 
in  some  neighborhood  finds  it  desirable 
to  sell  directh^  to  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets. They  are  unable  of  themselves  to 
furnish  enough  products  to  make  a  car 


Developing   Cooperative  Community  Life 


In  recent  years  the  most  popular  co- 
operative associations  have  been  the 
'exchange"  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Varying  in  accordance  with  the  special 
farm  products  of  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods these  cooperative  exchanges  may 
be  of  the  cattle  shipping,  the  fruit,  the 
potato,  or  the  general  produce  shipping 
varieties.  Grain  elevators  or  even  the 
cooperative  creamery  or  milk  distribut- 
ing associations  are  variations  in  name 
only  from  the  various  sorts  of  "ex- 
changes." These  organizations  may 
range  in  size  from  the  gigantic  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  to  the 


load.  Neighbors  are  asked  to  cooperate 
and  the  great  advantages  of  car  load 
shipments  are  in  this  way  made  possible. 
None  of  these  farmers  are  familiar  with 
marketing  methods  so  they  hire  a  mana- 
ger to  take  up  this  side  of  the  project 
for  them.  An  agreement  is  ultimately 
drawn  up  as  to  membership  and  the 
plan  of  organization  which  shall  be 
adopted,  incorporation  probably  fol- 
lows, and  after  headquarters  for  the 
manager  are  established,  a  nevr  coop- 
erative association  may  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  being. 

The  commercial  and  production  re- 
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actions  or  by-products  to  the  farm  com- 
munity, which  have  resulted  especially 
from  (the  selling  associations,  have  also 
been  of  the  most  helpful  sort.  These 
benefits  have  been  in  some  instances  in- 
deed of  no  greater  moment  than  that  of 
the  merely  ''getting  acquainted"  sort 
but  even  here  determinative  results 
have  followed.  The  citizens  of  a  small 
town  in  a  neighboing  state,  for  exam- 
ple, have  found  as  an  outcome  of  getting 
acquainted  with  each  other  that  their 
combined  resources  have  enabled  them 
to  benefit  from  a  cooperative  creamery, 
a  cattle  selling  exchange,  a  telephone 
system,  a  grain  elevator,  and  a  mercan- 
tile association.  The  ''each  for  all  and 
all  for  each"  spirit  which  is  in  this  way 
exemplified  in  this  little  town  of  Svea, 
Minnesota,  has  also  borne  material 
fruits  in  the  improved  schools  and 
churches  for  which  this  little  commun- 
ity is  noted. 

The  most  striking  of  the  reflex  bene- 
fits, however,  which  are  returned  to  the 
members  of  cooperative  concerns  in 
their  capacity  as  producers  are  the 
benefits  which  result  thru  the  unifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  their  methods 
of  production — in  a  word,  the  improve- 
ment of  their  standards.  By  having 
these  matters  become  the  care  of  the 
whole  community  organization,  a  guar- 
antee is  given  for  their  success  which 
cannot  be  given  in  any  other  known 
way. 

Cooperative  selling  associations  have 
indeed  recognized  everywhere  the  im- 
portance of  standardization.  "'Selling 
on  quality"  is  the  special  ambition  of 
each  one  of  these  concerns  since  the 
higher  price  which  is  in  this  way  re- 
ceived by  its  members  escapes  the  grasp 


of  the  middleman  and  goes  wholly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
siation.  The  distinctive  label  which 
goes  with  a  package  of  fruit,  potatoes 
or  butter  from  some  selling  association 
is  only  valuable  to  the  association  to  the 
extent  that  it  represents  some  grade  or 
class  of  known  characteristics  and  fol- 
these  instances  standardization  be- 
comes imperative.  Cow  testing  associa- 
tions have  been  encouraged  by  coop- 
erative concerns  because  they  tend 
toward  a  uniformity  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  eliminate  the  constant  fric- 
tions which  prevail  over  butterfat  tests. 
Indeed  the  use  of  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  has  been  adopted  in  many 
neighbohoods  thru  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce an  output  which  should  be  stand- 
ard. The  stimulus  to  activities  of  this 
sort  can  scarcely  be  assigned  limits, 
nor  the  extent  of  the  beneficial  results 
to  a  community  estimated  when  the  sit- 
uation is  properly  handled  thru  coop- 
erative association. 

The  approval  which  public  authority 
has  in  recent  years  given  to  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  farmers  has  already 
proven  a  great  stimulus  to  the  move- 
ment and  there  is  promise  of  further 
help  from  the  same  source.  Both  the 
federal  and  the  state  governments  have 
championed  the  movement^ — the  latter 
largely  thru  special  laws  for  the  incor- 
poration of  farmers'  cooperative  com- 
panies and  the  former  thru  commissions 
of  inquiry  thru  constructive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
thru  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions promoted  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment so  that  the  outlook  seems  pecul- 
iarly bright. 
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REASONS  FOR  INCREASING  PORK  PRODUCTION  IN  OHIO 

DONALD  R.  ACKLIN,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 


LIVE-STOCK  conditions  in  Ohio  are 
more  or  less  in  an  npset  condition 
at  the  present  time  and  if  one  thing  is 
clear,  it  is  evident  that  the  producer  must 
dust  the  cob-webs  from  his  thinking  ap- 
paratus and  determine  for  himself  the 
logical  course  upon  which  his  breeding 
operations  shall  be  carried  for  some 
time  to  come. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  the  plea  to  pro- 
duce more  wheat,  more  potatoes,  more 
pork,  more  beef,  grow  more  sheep  to 
produce  more  wool  and  the  land 
owner  does  not  know  just  what  to  do. 
On  top  of  the  plea  for  increased  pro- 
duction comes  the  acute  shortage  of 
labor  so  that  as  a  whole  no  systematic 
permanent  plan  has  yet  been  evolved  to 
produce  more  food  for  fighters  in  this 
good  state  of  ours. 

One  thing  is  certain — we  must  pro- 
duce more  food-stuffs  and  there  is  no 
reason  wh}^  the  Ohio  farmer  can  not  find 
a  solution  of  the  ways  and  means  if  he 
once  makes  up  his  mind  to  it.  Just 
what  each  individual  may  do  is  for 
him  to  decide  but  now  if  ever  is  the 
time  for  the  graduates  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  to  show  what  their  train- 
ing is  worth.  The  one  thing  all  of  us 
in  general  come  away  from  college  with 
is  the  ability  to  think — to  hunt  out  prob- 
lems and  determine  the  ansAver  for  our- 
selves. This  should  serve  us  in  good 
play  now  because  hereafter  brains  will 
be  a  more  active  principle  in  agriculture 
than  ever  before. 

Live-stock  conditions  will  need  read- 
justment. The  Chicago  market  is  al- 
ready an  indication  that  the  production 


of  prime  beef  is  not  essential.  The  milk 
industry  will  get  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion and  will  become  more  stabilized. 
But  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  to  come 
about  is  the  greater  production  of 
pork.  Corn  is  essential  to  our  better 
methods  of  farming  and  will  always  be 
produced  in  quantities.  Corn  will  never 
be  -used  extensively,  comparatively 
speaking,  for  human  consumption  and 
nothing  will  convert  this  great  crop  of 
ours  into  food  so  efficiently  as  hogs. 
We  do  not  appreciate  corn  and  we  do 
not  appreciate  hogs.  I  do  not  mean  to 
belittle  the  sheep  industry  nor  beef  pro- 
duction but  the  cry  for  essentials  for 
the  men  in  France  is  for  pork  and  fats. 
Pork  is  the  need  and  we  do  not  take 
this  need  seriously  as  we  should  because 
we  always  have  had  plentj^  of  it  and 
can  not  understand  that  its  need  is  vital. 

The  keeping  of  more  sows,  the  feeding 
of  more  pigs  to  increased  Aveights  is  one 
sure  way  to  help  produce  a  greater  food 
supply.  Oftentimes  we  look  afar  for  the 
answer  to  our  troubles  when  in  reality 
the  answer  lies  right  at  our  door.  No 
operation  connected  with  agriculture  is 
more  elastic  than  pork  production.  No 
procedure  is  more  certain  of  turning  out 
financially  profitable  than  the  keeping 
of  a  greater  number  of  pigs.  The  sup- 
ply is  short  and  is  likely  to  be  short  for 
some  time  after  the  war  is  over.  An 
increased  pork  production  is  one  simple 
answer  for  the  troubles  that  have  been 
perplexing  many  of  us  who  really  are 
anxious  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  win 
the  war. 
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FIGHTING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  OHIO 

EUGENE  W.  MENDENHALL,  Columbus.  Ohio 


OUR  first  nursery  and  orchard  inspec- 
tion law  took  effect  18  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  San  Jose  scale  was 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  United 
States  infecting  practically  all  of  onr 
fruit  trees, many  shade  trees  and  shrubs. 
Nursery-men  as  well  as  orchardists  were 
alarmed  and  many  were  frightened  out 
of  business.  The  danger  of  its  dissemi- 
nation in  shipping  nursery  stock  made 
a  serious  problem  so  a  required  inspec- 
tion and  destruction  of  infested  stock 
became  necessary.  But  it  looks  a  little 
brighter  for  the  nursery-men  and  fruit 
growers,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  scale  insects  for  we  note 
in  the  past  two  years  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  stock  infested  by  the  San 
Jose  scale  and  this  is  pobably  due  to 
three  causes,  viz.,  first,  the  careful  in- 
spection and  destruction  of  badly  in- 
fested stock  and  the  methods  employed 
for  further  safeguard  by  fumigating 
plants  before  distribution  with  hydro- 
cyanic-acid-gas, together  with  the 
proper  and  intelligent  spraying  on  the 
part  of  the  nurseryman.  Keeping  the 
nearby  surroundings  clean  from  scale 
insects  has  added  much  to  eradicate  the 
scale  from  the  nurseries.  Young  culti- 
vated stock  are  more  susceptible  to 
scale  insects  than  older  plants.  It  is  es- 
sential for  the  nurseryman  to  keep  his 
stock  clean  as  possible  from  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  for  it  means 
dollars  and  cents  to  him.  The  use  of 
soluble  or  miscible  oils  as  a  spray  for 
nursery  stock  is  satisfactory  and  can  be 
safely  recommended  for  young  stock. 

The  second  reason  the  San  Jose  scale 
has  not  spread  so  much  in  the  nursery 
and  orchard  the  last  two  years  may  be 
due  partly  to  parasites  or  natural  ene- 
mies.  In  China  and  other  foreign  lands 


the  scale  is  controlled  wholly  by  natural 
conditions  but  when  it  got  to  our  shores 
they  began  to  multiply  and  spread  rap- 
idly as  they  were  undisturbed  by  these 
enemies.  But  now  we  find  the  lady 
beetles  are  more  numerous  each  year 
and  no  doubt  they  destroy  the  scale  in- 
sects and  aid  greatly  in  holding  them  in 
check. 

Some  of  the  more  common  predaceous 
insects  which  are  most  frequently  ob- 
served feeding  on  the  scale  is  the  pitiful 
lady  bird  (Microweisea  [Pentilia]  Mi- 
sella  Lec.)  Another  species  which  is 
quite  common  is  the  twice  stabbed  lady 
bird  (Chilocarusbwulnerus  Muls).  It 
it  almost  identical  in  appearance  to  the 
Chinese  or  Asiatic  lady  bird  (Chilocorus 
Similes (  Rossi),  which  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  from  China 
through  the  activities  of  Prof.  C  L. 
Marlatt,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  but  it  was  not  a  success  as 
it  was  subject  to  a  certain  native  para- 
site which  destroyed  them. 

There  is  another,  a  small  four  winged 
fly  belonging  to  the  parasitic  hymenop- 
tera,  which  is  a  true  parasite  of  the 
scale  insects.  We  find  there  are  many 
parasites  and  predaceous  enemies  that 
attack  of  scale  insects,  however,  the 
combined  work  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
insect  has  not  been  sufficient  to  over- 
come fecundity  in  this  country. 

Dr.  L.  0.  Howard,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  parasites  of  the  San 
Jose  and  other  scales,  has  prepared  a 
list  of  these  parasites.  A  parasite  work- 
ing of  San  J ose  scale  in  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty was  reported  about  a  year  ago  but 
no  more  has  been  heard  in  regard  to  it. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  of  Pennsylvania 
did  some  work  along  this  line  and  had 
introduced    a    parasite,    which,  was 
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claimed  would  destroy  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  some  were  let  loose  in  this 
state  but  without  success. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  fungous  diseases  of  the  San 
Jose  scale.  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolps,  Director 
of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment 
Association,  has  done  considerable  work 
along  this  line,  but  this  parasitic  plant 
(Sphaerostilbe  Cocphila)  depends  upon 
certain  weather  conditions  and  may  be 
useful  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 


The  third  cause  for  the  apparent  de- 
crease in  the  San  Jose  scale  may  be  due 
partly  to  weather  conditions.  No  doubt 
all  have  their  influences  in  lessening  the 
spread  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  the  last 
two  years.  While  we  receive  great  ben- 
efits from  these  different  causes  the  per- 
centage of  control  of  the  scale  thus  ac- 
complished varies  greatly  with  the  local- 
ity and  the  time  of  the  year  and  from 
season  to  season. 


Corn  Graders  Are  Inexpensive  But  Efficient 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

Methods  By  Which  Spiritual  Leadership  Is  Reaching  Country  People 

PAUL  L.  VOGT,  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of 
America  has  there  been  such  an 
expression  of  the  growth  of  a  rural  con- 
sciousness as  that  which  has  shown 
itself  in  the  past  few  years.  Co-inci- 
dent with  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  enterprises  resulting  in 
the  centralization  of  wealth  in  the 
cities  was  found  a  shift  in  social  rank- 
ing which  gave  first  place  in  popular 
estimation  to  the  business  man.  For  a 
long  time  both  city  people  and  country 
people  have  accepted  almost  without 
question  the  belief  that  the  country 
could  not  have  as  good  schools, 
churches,  social  life,  or  economic  wel- 
fare as  the  city  and  have  acted  on 
this  belief  by  removing  from  the  coun- 
try when  better  living  conditions  were 
desired.  The  rapid  rise  in  cost  of  food 
stuffs  and  other  agricultural  products 
has  brought  to  the  country  and  to  the 
city  a  new  realization  of  the  import- 
ance of  agriculture  and  a  new  feeling 
of  self-respect  and  of  respect  by  others 
for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  This  increas- 
ing rural  consciousness  is  finding  its 
expression  in  remarkable  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  country  people  are 
demanding  that  they  have  as  good 
homes  with  as  modern  conveniences  as 
city  people.  The  time  is  rapidly  com- 
ing when  the  average  rural  home  will 
have  better  plumbing,  lighting,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  water  supply  and 
space  for  the  children  to  play  than  the 
average  city  home.  It  will  have  better 
means  of  transportation  and  practical- 
ly as  good  access  to  the  good  things  of 
the  city  as  the  city  home.  The  rural 
educational  system  is  developing  so 
that  even  now  in  many  places  the  rural 
school  system  is  superior  to  that  to  be 


found  in  the  cities.  Economic  organi- 
zation and  business  methods  on  the 
farm  are  being  developed  so  that  agri- 
culture is  becoming  a  profession  of  a 
high  order,  requiring  a  high  type  of 
training  for  successful  pursuit. 

One  of  the  most  marked  changes  tak- 
ing place  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  church  of  those  living  in 
the  smaller  communities.  For  years 
church  administrators  have  believed 
that  apprentices  in  the  ministry  should 
get  their  training,  knocking  off  the 
rough  spots,  by  preaching  on  country 
charges.  Country  people  would  stand 
for  the  apprentice,  the  student  pastor, 
the  weak,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind  and  pay  for  them  thru  their 
loyalty  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
church  has  stood.  A  misfit  in  the  city 
or  some  one  who  had  perhaps  strayed 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  in  the  "im- 
portant" charges  in  the  church  could 
get  back  on  some  country  point  be- 
cause of  the  everlasting  patience  of 
country  people.  And  country  people 
have  accepted  this  state  of  affairs,  that 
is,  of  being  considered  the  last  thing  in 
tHe  matter  of  pastoral  appointments 
because  they  felt  they  could  not  afford 
more  and  partly  because  they  had  never 
had  opportunity  to  learn  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  poor  pastoral 
service.  Increased  financial  ability  and 
a  growing  sophistication  of  country 
people  has  changed  all  this  and  in  re- 
cent years  great  denominations  have 
been  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  rural 
churches  have  been  dying  and  that  the 
support  of  the  ministry  has  not  been 
increasing  rapidly  enough  to  attract 
able  young  men  into  the  church.  The 
country  people  on  their  part  have  been 
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going  to  conference  and  demanding 
that  better  preachers  be  sent  to  them. 
They  want  real  broad  service  from  real 
leaders  of  community  life.  They  can 
no  longer  be  prevailed  on  to  pay  in- 
creased salaries  for  service  less  efficient 
than  that  rendered  in  better  paying 
charges.  They  insist  on  having  good 
ministers  and  when  they  get  the  ijipe 
for  which  they  are  seeking  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  pay  a  satisfactory 
salary  for  the  service  rendered. 

A  few  illnstrations  from  the  experi- 
ence of  one   of   onr  larger  denomina- 


church  a  live,  virile  force  in  building  a 
Christian  community  civilization,  touch- 
ing the  life  of  the  people  at  every  point 
where  leadership  to  better  things  is 
required.  His  program  as  typical  of 
the  programs  of  other  rural  ministers 
secured  for  this  district  includes  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  rural  high 
school,  good  roads,  better  agriculture 
thru  cooperation  with  the  state  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  better  library  fa- 
cilities for  rural  people,  good  health, 
good  housing  and  everything  that  an 
ideal  communitv  should  have.  These 


The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Wildwood 


tions  interested  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities will  illustrate  the  marked  change 
taking  place  in  rural  ministerial  ser- 
vice and  in  rural  response  to  this  ser- 
vice. On  the  Portsmouth  district,  Ohio 
conference, Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
one  church  was  paying  last  year 
$460.00  for  a  minister  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  This  year  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  minister  trained  for  the  rural 
work,  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  loving 
country  people,  they  brought  the  sal- 
ary up  to  over  $1000.00.  The  minister 
secured  has   a  vision   of  making  the 


things  will  not  all  be  accomplished  at 
once  but  they  will  come  more  quickly 
since  they  are  included  in  a  definite 
program.  His  leadership  is  appreci- 
ated because  it  is  needed  and  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  support  the  church 
as  an  institution  because  it  is  touching 
in  a  vital  way  the  life  of  the  entire 
community.  This  minister  believes 
that  poor  soils  have  a  close  relation  to 
poor  salaries,  poor  churches,  school,  so- 
cial life,  and  to  the  exodus  of  people 
from  rural  districts. 

On   the   Seymour   district,  Indiana 
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conference,  two  farmers  heard  an  ad- 
dress on  the  type  of  minister  needed 
by  the  modern  rural  community.  After 
the  conference  was  over  they  went 
home,  got  into  an  automobile  and 
started  out  to  see  what  they  could  do 
toward  getting  that  type  of  man.  In 
a  few  days  they  had  a  subscription  of 
over  $1000.00  toward  ministerial  sup- 
port as  compared  with  $238.00  paid  the 
minister  the  year  before  and  now  they 
have  a  pastor  highly  recommended  by 


Purdue  University  who  is  making  a 
great  record  in  real  rural  service. 

On  the  Oneonta  district,  Wyoming 
conference,  New  York,  one  of  the  mod- 
ern rural  pastors  needed  a  parsonage. 
In  the  few  months  that  he  has  been  on 
his  charge  he  has  joined  the  Grange, 
organized  a  boys'  scout  troop,  and  has 
made  plans  for  carrying  on  demonstra- 
tion work  on  ten  acres  of  church  land 
in  cooperation  with  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent.  One  farmer  who  had 
not  been  supporting  the  church  for 
years  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the 
church  with  a  subscription  for  $100.00 


with  the  statement  that  he  had  not 
been  supporting  the  church  because  it 
had  not  been  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity and  that  the  program  the  present 
pastor  represented  was  the  type  of 
work  the  rural  community  needed. 

On  the  Brookhaven  district,  Mississ- 
ippi conference,  a  colored  agricultural 
district,  the  superintendent  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  general  home  mission 
board  of  the  church,  first  made  a  sur- 
vey of  his  district  to  learn  the  religious 


situation  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  the 
organization  of  an  extensive  program 
bounded  on  actual  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
cooperated  with  the  Food  Conservation 
commission  thru  having  two  special 
agents  at  work  organizing  community 
clubs  in  connection  with  his  churches. 
Twenty-one  isuch  clubs  were  organized 
and  over  50,000  pounds,  of  food  were 
saved  as  a  result.  During  the  autumn 
he  held  a  district  conference  at  which 
over  1700  people  were  present  and  the 
conference  was  more  like  a  county  fair 
than  a  church  organization.  During 


Better  Homes  and  Bettei*  Live  Stock  Mean  Better  Churches 
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the  present  year  this  superintendent 
has  also  established  relations  with  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  Avhereby  a 
colored  agricultural  agent  is  located  on 
his  district.  He  has  organized  a  health 
campaign,  a  housing  campaign  and  is 
rapidly  bringing  about  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  public  school  system 
among  the  country  people.  With  all 
this  mterest  in  the  broader  problems 
of  civilization  of  the  colored  people  has 
gone  a  deep  spiritual  interest  and 
growth  of  the  support  of  the  church  as 
a  popular  agency  of  progress.  In  spite 
of  the  exodus  which  took  away  nearly 
250  people  from  his  church  to  other 
communities  in  the  North,  he  still  re- 
ported an  increase  of  388  members  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread complaint  of  churches  every- 
Avhere  about  the  slowness  in  the  in- 
crease in  church  membership  this  in- 
crease is  gratifjdng  and  indicates  that 
the  broad  constructive  program  of  the 
church  which  is  using  every  means  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
deeply  spiritual  and  is  raising  the 
standards  of  life  in  every  way. 

Another  pastor  in  northwest  Iowa, 
who  had  served  his  community  for  four 
years,  became  interested  in  work  for 
young  people  because  of  the  remarks  of 
two  boys  on  the  street  he  had  asked  to 
come  to   church.     He  requested  per- 


mission to  open  club  work  in  the  base- 
mcDt  of  his  church.  Permission  was 
granted  and  as  a  result  after  six  years 
more  of  constructive  service  this  pas- 
tor has  a  $16,000.00  community  club 
house  with  swimming  pool  attachment 
and  an  assistant  in  community  work 
receiving  a  salary  of  $1200.00  per  year. 
His  Sunday  school  has  increased  from 
250  to  650.  His  church  membership 
from  200  to  over  800.  And  the  services 
of  his  church  are  crowded  with  men 
an"d  boys. 

Examples  could  be  repeated  over 
and  over  of  the  work  of  the  advance 
agents  of  the  rural  ministry  in  every 
denomination.  The  broader  program 
of  the  church  has  Avon  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  ministers 
young  and  old  are  carrying  it  out  with 
conspicuous  success  and  with  gratify- 
ing support  from  rural  folk.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  life  of  the 
church  has  come  and  the  twentieth 
century  is  witnessing,  as  previous  cen- 
turies have  witnessed,  the  broadening 
of  the  church  to  take  on  and  conserve 
those  forms  of  life  which  have  proven 
to  be  worth  while ;  and  the  church  of 
the  present  is  retaining  as  it  has  in  the 
past  its  true  position  as  a  leader  in 
bringing  to  humanit^^  all  those  things 
which  go  to  make  life  spiritual  in  the 
deepest  sense. 
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VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATES 

Conditions  To  Be  Met  in  Training  for  Work  Under  the  Smith- Hughes  Act 

WILBUR  F.  STEWART,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Ohio  State  University 


GRADUATES  of  the  Ohio  College  of 
Agriculture  have  not  usually  con- 
sidered the  teaching  profession  as  a  field 
of  possible  endeavor.  This  is  evidenced 
by  reference  to  an  alumni  or  a  state 
teachers'  directory  in  which  the  names 
of  less  than  five  per  cent  of  our  gradu- 
ates are  listed  as  teachers  in  Ohio  high 
schools.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
added  perhaps  an  equal  number  who  are 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  In- 
diana, Minnesota,  and  other  states.  The 
chief  reason  that  may  be  assigned  to  this 
condition  is  the  lack  of  an  incentive. 
There  has  been  no  call  for  these  spe- 
cially trained  men  to  serve  in  our  high 
schools. 

Such  has  been  the  condition  in  the 
past.  The  present  offers  a  change 
which  promises  to  remain  even  thru 
the  distant  future  except  as  growth  and 
development  shall  bring  additional 
changes  which  will  only  enhance  the 
usefulness  and  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  new  opportunity. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vocational 
education  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  President  Wilson  last  Feb- 
ruary. Generally  speaking  this  is  a 
three-pointed  act  directed  towards  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  teaching  of  vo- 
cational agriculture,  the  teaching  of 
trade  and  industrial  subjects,  and  the 
training  of  teachers  for  all  these  duties. 
Federal  funds  are  appropriated  to  all 
states  meeting  the  qualifications  and 
requirements  of  the  act.  As  the  state  of 
Ohio  has  met  the  requirements  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  federal  authori- 
ties the  operation  and  effect  of  the  law 
becomes  a  matter  of  state  interest. 
And  as  graduates  of  our  college  of  ag- 


riculture are  interested  in  agricultural 
progress,  the  section  of  the  law  refer- 
ring to  vocational  agriculture  becomes 
a  matter  of  college  interest.  It  is  only 
to  the  teaching  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture that  consideration  is  given  in  this 
discussion. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  act, 
not  the  agricultural  section  alone,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  relative  to  teaching  voca- 
tional agricultural  follow. 

High  schools  of  the  state  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
are  eligible  for  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  that  Board.  The  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  schools 
approved,  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  or  must  have  equiva- 
lent training.  By  equivalent  training 
is  meant  the  completion  of  courses  in 
technical  agriculture  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  40  per  cent  of  the  required 
long  course,  136  semester  hours,  in  ad- 
dition to  adequate  training  in  the  fun- 
damental sciences  and  other  subjects, 
the  latter  of  which  may  have  been  pur- 
sued in  another  college.  All  candidates 
for  teaching  must  have  had  two  years 
of  experience  on  a  farm  since  reaching 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  must  sat- 
isfy the  state  requirements  of  high 
school  teachers.  For  a  special  permit 
to  teach  agriculture,  valid  for  24 
months  of  teaching,  credits  for  18 
semester  hours  of  courses  in  education 
are  required.  By  courses  in  education 
are  meant  psychology,  principles  of 
education,  school  administration,  his- 
tory of  education,  sociology,  agricul- 
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tural  education,  and  practice  teaching. 
Upon  the  completion  of  24  months  of 
successful  teaching  a  life  certificate  for 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  is 
granted.  The  teacher  of  agriculture 
must  be  employed  12  months  of  the 
year,  a  vacation  for  four  weeks  being 
granted  at  a  time  when  his  services  are 
least  essential. 

A  curriculum  must  be  submitted  by 
each  high  school  seeking  recognition. 
This  curriculum,  consisting  usually  of 


nection  with  this  act  is  placed  upon  the 
vocational  feature.  The  act  of  doing 
must  be  associated  closely  with  the 
learning  process.  It  is  required  that 
supervised  practice  in  agriculture  for 
six  months  of  the  year  must  be  ar- 
ranged. It  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
practicable  project  work  be  conducted 
on  the  pupil's  home  farm.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  will  be  done  during 
the  usual  summer  vacation.  So  far  as 
is  possible  the  pupil  should  select  a 


Such  Schools  Offer  Great  Opportunities  to  College  Trained  Teachers 


16  units,  must  contain  four  units  or 
years  of  vocational  agriculture,  the 
necessary  related  sciences,  and  such 
additional  subjects  as  will  best  ''meet 
the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  farm."  Each  subject  in 
agriculture,  when  offered,  must  be 
taught  a  double  period  daily.  Combi- 
nation of  classes  and  alternation  of 
agricultural  subjects  are  allowed  in  the 
first  and  second  years;  likewise  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Emphasis  in  all  teaching  work  in  con- 


project,  with  the  approval  of  his  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  his  course  in  agriculture.  In 
this  way  not  only  is  the  best  farm  prac- 
tice studied  but  opportunity  is  also  pro- 
vided for  participation  in  actual  prac- 
tice under  normal  farm  conditions. 

Agricultural  apparatus  must  be  pro- 
vided in  sufficient  amount  to  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  classes.  Illus- 
trative materials,  supplies  and  library 
reference  books  must  be  provided  to 
supplement  the  usual  facilities  for  in- 
struction. The  minimum  expenditure 
for  apparatus  is  $250. 
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The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture must  be  not  less  than  $1200  per 
year.  The  state  will  aid  in  paying  the 
salary  of  teachers  up  to  $1800  by  re- 
imbursement for  a  part  of  the  salary 
from  the  date  the  work  is  inaugurated 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  No  federal  money  can 
be  paid  for  the  teaching  of  non-voca- 
tional subjects  or  sciences  related  to 
agriculture.  All  buildings,  supplies 
and  equipment  must  be  furnished  by 
the  schools  seeking  aid. 

From  the  foregoing  summary  of  the 
operation  of  the  act  in  this  state  several 
conclusions  may  .be  drawn  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  graduates  of  an 
agricultural  college.  The  agricultural 
college  graduate  w^ho  has  the  necessary 
farm  experience  and  credits  in  courses 
in  education  has  the  best  of  prepara- 
tion for  this  type  of  teaching.  The 
duties  assigned  the  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture are  closely  related  to  his  special 
preparation,  thus  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  strengthen  him- 
self in  both  education  and  practice  from 
the  time  he  enters  upon  his  new  duties. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing leadership  are  offered  because  the 
duties  incident  to  supervising  the  pupils 
in  their  practical  projects,  the  contact 
with  parents  and  pupils  in  their  homes, 
the  open  invitation  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  community  to  be  of  service  to 
them  so  far  as  the  teacher's  special 
preparation  qualifies  him,  abound  in 
opportunities  for  leading  and  directing 
the  agricultural  practice  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  higher,  more  scientific 
level.  A  new  feature  of  the  plan  is  that 
the  period  of  contract  extends  thru  the 
year  instead  of  the  eustomary  nine 
months.  Finally,  tho  by  no  means  the 
most  important  to  the  young  man  who 
should  be  more  concerned  with  mak- 
ing good"  than  with  ^'making  money," 


is  the  fact  that  the  salary  offered  is 
adequate.  For  the  recruit  the  minimum 
is  not  unsatisfactory;  for  the  experi- 
enced man  who  has  proved  his  worth 
in  a  community,  the  maximum  is — there 
is  no  maximum,  within  reason,  pro- 
vided the  community  appreciates  and 
rewards  proven  merit. 

The  teaching  profession  even  in  vo- 
cational agriculture  may  not  appeal  to 
a  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture.  They  may  have 
satisfactory  opportunities  to  engage  in 
agricultural  duties  for  which  they  have 
prepared  themselves,  such  as  live  stock 
specialists,  soil  specialists,  farm  mana- 
gers and  farmers.  But  in  every  college 
students  are  found  who  look  with  great 
favor  upon  the  teaching  profession  as 
a  desirable  post-collegiate  vocation. 
To  some,  the  financial  reward  may  ap- 
peal as  a  ready  means  of  liquidating 
college  debts;  to  others  who  are  not 
able  to  take  up  their  desired  agricul- 
tural work  at  once,  teaching  appeals  as 
an  opportunity  to  combine  mental  de- 
velopment with  remuneration  instead 
of  experiencing  a  keen  loss  from  inac- 
tivity; and  there  are  still  others  to 
whom  the  teaching  profession  appeals 
as  a  vocation  to  which  they  are  at- 
tracted and  in  which  they  have  inter- 
est and  sympathy.  To  all  of  these,  but 
to  the  last  group  in  particular,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  conditions  within  the 
state  should  be  of  interest,  of  such  in- 
terest that  they  may  wisely  direct  their 
plans  toward  a  participation  in  this 
ncAV  field. 

Information  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  life  and  plans  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  upper  classmen  is  of  no  less 
importance  to  the  lower  classmen  ex- 
cept that  the  time  for  participation  is 
somewhat  more  remote.  Consideration 
should  be  given  and  plans  laid  toward 
that  end  if  conditions  and  individual 
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preferences  tend  to  lead  the  lower  class- 
men into  the  teaching  profession.  Elec- 
tion of  courses  can  be  so  made  as  to 
strengthen  greatly  the  studeftt's  prep- 
aration for  teaching  without  materially 
weakening  his  preparation  for  agricul- 
tural practice.  For  example,  by  select- 
ing  his  work  from  the  departments  of 
agricultural  education  and  animal  hus- 
bandry he  may  prepare  himself  well 
for  teaching  and  also  have  that  special 
preparation  he  would  like  in  animal 
husbandry.  Likewise  the  student  who 
wishes  special  preparation  m  any  other 


individuals  to  whom  the  teaching  of 
vocational  agriculture  might  appeal 
since  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Act,  in  demanding  farm  experience  of 
qualifying  teachers,  make  the  farm 
reared  boy  the  best  of  material  for  de- 
veloping into  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  ?  If  so  the  agricultural  col- 
lege offers  the  way,  the  preparation. 
Graduation  therefrom  in  the  proper 
course  will  complete  that  preparation. 
Let  this  then  be  an  added  incentive  for 
the  farm  boy  to  complete  a  course  in 
agriculture. 


Rapidly  Being  Replaced 

department  of  the  agricultural  college 
may  associate  his  special  preparation 
in  agricultural  education  with  the  de- 
partment of  his  chosen  major  and  be 
prepared  in  a  special  department  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  for  the  teaching 
profession.  Early  consultation  with  the 
departments  selected  is  desirable  in  the 
case  of  all  undergraduates  who  have 
any  inclination  toward  teaching. 

Finally  a  word  of  encouragement 
should  be  spoken  to  the  boy  on  the 
farm  who  may  qualify  but  who  has  not 
entered  college.    Are.  there  not  many 


by  Centralized  Schools 

Such  is  the  present  opportunity  in 
the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture ; 
such  the  outlook  into  the  future.  It  is 
not  for  every  graduate  of  a  college  to 
follow.  Of  some  it  may  deserve  but 
little  more  than  passing  notice.  But 
to  those  graduates,  immediate  or  pros- 
pective, who  feel  that  teaching,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  vocational  agriculture, 
offers  an  opportunity  for  growth  and 
for  service  to  their  fellowmen,  to  all 
such  the  doors  are  open.  The  case 
merits  careful  investigation. 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  COST  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION 

How  Both  the  Farmer  and  Dealer  May  Benefit  by  Cooperation 

RICHARD  C.  FISHER,  '18 


THERE  is  a  progressive  awakening 
to  the  exceptional  food  value  of 
dairy  products  in  the  human  diet.  Not 
only  is  this  true  with  reference  to  their 
beneficial  and  strengthening  action  on 
children  and  convalescents  but  for 
adults  as  well.  The  United  States  and 
her  Allies  are  recognizing  the  import- 
ance of  milk  and  its  products  by  de- 
manding enormous  supplies  for  the 
armies.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
more  concentrated  products  such  as 
cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk.  The 
protein  or  tissue-building  materials  of 
dairy  i^roducts  are  superior  to  those  of 
meat  and  are  replacing  the  other 
sources  of  protein  on  a  nutritive  and 
economical  basis. 

Recent  investigations  have  proven, 
that  certain  bodies,  known  as  vita- 
mines,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  per- 
fect nutrition.  Milk  has  been  found 
to  be  rich  in  these  bodies  so  essential 
to  growth.  As  such  it  is  more  and 
more  appreciated  for  use  in  hospitals 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases. 
Dr.  Rettger  of  Yale  has  proven  that 
undesirable  bacterial  flora  of  the  in- 
testine, such  as  the  putrefactive  type, 
can  be  controlled  by  a  milk  diet.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Crewe  of  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
reports  the  successful  use  of  exclusive 
milk  diets  in  combating  such  diseases 
as  tuberculosis,  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries, rheumatism  and  nervous  trou- 
bles. 

The  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  world  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  milk  supply  there- 
fore becomes  of  great  importance  to 
human  welfare.  This  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  American  dairy  farmer 
today  for  already  most  of  the  dairy 


herds  of  Europe  have  been  slaughtered. 
It  is  the  American  farmer  who  must 
feed  our  civil  population,  our  army  and 
navy,  and  starving  Europe.  When 
peace  shall  come  again  to  war-stricken 
Europe,  it  will  be  the  United  States 
that  will  be  called  upon  to  replenish 
their  depleted  herds. 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  sincere 
consideration  in  connection  with  the 
recent  criticisms  and  attacks  upon 
those  furnishing  the  public  with  this 
indispensable  product.  Committees  to 
investigate  the  cost  of  milk  production 
and  determine  just  prices  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Food  Administration  in 
the  principal  dairy  regions.  The  re- 
sulting investigations  were  welcomed 
by  the  producers  because  their  claims 
were  based  upon  actual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  The  individual  re- 
ports of  these  regional  ■  commissions 
vary  in  the  price  of  milk  from  $3.10  to 
$4.20  but  they  all  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing points ;  the  cost  of  milk  production 
has  practically  doubled  in  the  last 
year,  not  being  due  to  any  local  con- 
dition but  general  thruout  the  entire 
nation;  increase  in  cost  of  grain,  labor, 
cows,  equipment  and  machinery  have 
been  the  principal  factors  in  this  in- 
crease of  cost  of  production. 

Cost  of  Grain  and  Labor 

The  cost  of  grain  and  feed  consti- 
tutes more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production.  The  prices  of  grain 
have  increased  100  to  150  per  cent  in 
the  last  two  years  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. This  increase  in  price  may  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  demand  from 
abroad,  war  activities,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  direct  human  con- 
sumption.   The    farmer    must  then 
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either  compete  witli  tlie  market  prices 
of  grain  for  human  consumption  or 
find  cheaper  substitutes. 

Since  the  farmer  is  competing  with 
the  steel  mills  and  other  war  industries 
on  the  labor  market  this  cost  has  more 
than  doubled.  This  is  especially  true 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  states.  The  labor 
situation  is  acute  and  many  dairy 
farmers  are  forced  to  sell  their  herds 
because  of  lack  of  help. 

Cost  of  Cows  and  Equipment 
The  increased  cost  of  cows  has  been 
working  against  the  dairy  industry  in 
two  ways:  high  price  of  beef  caused 
many  farmers  to  sell  their  cows  to  the 
butcher  because  of  the  labor  and  feed 
situation  and  the  larger  investment 
contributes  its  share  to  the  higher  cost 
of  production.  In  large  scale  produc- 
tion, where  expensive  tin  and  copper 
materials  are  used,  their  increased  cost 
becomes  an  important  item. 

These  facts  proved  that  the  produc- 
ers were  entitled  to  an  increase  in 
prices  but  the  question  remained 
What  Constitutes  a  Just  Price? 
The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  price 
which  is  based  on  the  average  cost  at 
the  farm,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
average  freight  and  the  proper  coun- 
try and  can  charges  (to  be  determined) 
should  be  added  to  this.  Cost  at  the 
farm  varies  greatly  because  market 
costs  of  feed  and  labor  are  constantly 
changing  and  also  vary  greatly  in  the 
different  localities.  Several  of  the  re- 
cent investigations  are  of  no  value  for 
future  estimates  because  they  merely 
state  the  lump  cost  of  feed  and  labor. 
The  only  satisfactory  system  is  one 
which  makes  possible  the  determina- 
tion of  cost  production  under  constant- 
ly changing  prices  and  conditions.  The 
following  is  a  form  of  figuring  costs 
which  can  be  applied  to  practically  all 
sets  of  prices  and  conditions: 


1 

(  Quantity 

Prevail- 
ing 
:srarket 
Price 

Per  Cow 
Per  Year 
Total 
Cost 

I EED :  [ 
Concentrates    (1)    . . 

Dry  Roug-hage 

Hays   (2)   1 

2000  lbs. 

3S0O  lbs. 
370  lbs.  1 

; 

Stovers   | 

Succulent  Roughage 

7000  lbs. 

LABOR :  i 
!Man  labor 

_ 

2i  hrs. 

Hauling  milk   

•'8  hrs 

:^.6  hrs 

Total  1  

218  hrs 

Horse  labor 

10  hrs.  (5)   



[ 

OTHER  COSTS: 
Depreciation  on  cows 

12^-^ 



1  

Bull  service  (6)  

Use  of  building-s  (7) .  . 



Bedding   



Use  of  equipment  (8  , 

I  

1.  

Total  costs   



I 

RETURNS  : 
Increased  value  of  herd 

Manure   

Calves  


Total  credits    

NET  COSTS: 
Managerial   ability,   business  risk 
and  dairv  overhead  10<^f  of  net 

cost  

Final  cost  per  cow  per  year  

Production    lbs. 

Cost  per  cwt.  production — net  cost   

NOTES. 

1.  Concentrates  are  charged  at  market  price 
plus  cost  of  hauling. 

2.  Hay  is  charged  at  market  price  minus  cost 
of  baling  and  hauling. 

o.  Silagre  is  charged  at  market  price  of  corn 
and  the  stalk  plus  labor  cost. 

4.  Cost  of  pasture  depends  on  value  of  land 
and  quality  of  pasture. 

5.  Horse  labor  includes  the  hauling  of  milk  to 
station. 

6.  Cost  of  bull  service  is  figured  by  allowing 
for  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  animal,  plus 
the  cost  of  housiug  and  feeding. 

7.  T'se  of  buildings  is  charged  on  basis  of  de- 
preciation, interest  and  cost  of  repairs  on  all 
buildings  used  for  dairy  purposes. 

8.  Charges  for  use  of  equipment  is  based  on 
figuring-  depreciation,  interest  and  repairs  on  all 
equipment  used  in  productive  work,  such  as 
dairy  machinery  and  farm  fences. 

Prices  at  Different  Seasons 

The  cost  of  production  varies  greatly 
during  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  the  summer  with  cheap  pas- 
ture, as  in  New  England,  milk  can  be 
produced  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
during  the  winter  when  more  concen- 
trates must  be  fed.  This  situation  has 
usually  resulted  in  a  great  surplus  of 
milk  during  the  early  summer  months. 
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It  is  desirable,  however,  to  have  a  nor- 
mal supply  of  milk  at  all  seasons  so 
that  more  winter  dairying  should  be 
practiced.  This  not  only  would  insure 
an  adequate  supply  to  our  large  cities 
but  it  would  distribute  farm  labor  more 
evenly  thruout  the  year. 

The  following  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station:  Adopt 
a  percentage  deviation  by  months  from 
the  average  cost  of  production  during 
the  year.    Thus  for  example: 


Months. 

Deviation. 

iMonths. 

Deviation. 

Percent  i 

Percent. 

January    . . . 

119 

July   

83.7 

February   . . 

114 

August   

94.2 

March   

106.5 

September  . 

96.7 

April   

94.2 

October    . . . 

109.7 

73.2 

November  . 

118.3 

June   

70.6 

December  . 

120.3 

Then  figure  average  yearly  cost  per 
cwt.  as  follows: 


ITEM. 


Grain   44  lbs.  @ 

Silage   188  lbs.  @ 

Hay   50  lbs.  @ 

Bedding   39  lbs.  @ 

Man  labor  12.42  hrs. 


Total  cost 


PRICE.    I  COST. 


Assuming  production  to  be  $3.50  per 
cwt.,  then  milk  would  sell  in  June  at 
70.6  per  cent  of  $3.50,  or  $2.47,  while 
in  December  at  120.3  per  cent  of  $3.50 
it  would  sell  at  $4.21. 

What  the  Farmer  Can  Do 

The  preceding  discussion  has  dealt 
with  the  cost  of  production  in  general. 
Average  farmers,  average  cows  and 
average  prices  were  considered  so  as 
to  be  fair  to  both  the  producer  and 
the  buyer.  But  the  farmer  can  lower 
the  cost  of  production  by  higher  indi- 
vidual production,  cooperation,  eco- 
nomic feeding,  cow  testing  associa- 
tions, moderate  investment  and  better 
management. 

Assuming  cost  for  producing  milk  to 
be  $200  per  year,a  5000-pound  cow  pro- 
duces milk  at  $4.00  per  cwt.,  a  6000- 
pound  cow  produces  at  $3.33  per  cwt. 


and  a  7000'-pound  cow  at  $2.85  per  cwt. 
The  annual  cost  per  cow  is  higher  in 
New  Hampshire  than  in  Vermont  by 
$16  but  New  Hampshire  produces  milk 
$0.13  cheaper  per  cwt.  because  of 
higher  production.  But  higher  produc- 
tion does  not  always  mean  economic 
production.  In  Connecticut,  produc- 
tion is  6009  pounds  while  in  Vermont 
it  is  only  5328  pounds  but  it  costs  $0.44 
more  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  in 
Connecticut  because  of  a  higher  feed 
cost. 

Costs  can  be  lowered  by  cooperation 
in  the  use  of  bulls,  machinery  and  in 


Comparative  Cost  of  Labor  for  1900,  1910, 
1916  and  1917. 

the  hauling  of  milk,  grain  and  feeds. 
The  dairy  farmer  must  learn  to  use 
cheaper  feeds  and  make  them  more 
palatable.  A  farmer  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  is  cutting  his  hay  and  mixing 
it  with  other  ground  feeds  to  make  it 
more  palatable  with  the  result  that  his 
feeding  cost  has  decreased  25  per  cent. 
More  consideration  should  be  given  to 
cheap  sources  of  protein  such  as  clover» 
alfalfa,  soy  beans  and  pasture. 

The  dairy  farmer  should  have  some 
cash  crop  which  will  insure  a-  good  ro- 
tation and  thus  utilize  man  and  horse 
labor  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  as- 
sure crops  above  the  average  produc- 
tion. This  will  also  increase  the  size  of 
business  making  possible  the  most  eco- 
nomic use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  apparatus.    At  all  times  the  in- 
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yestmeiit  in  bilildings  and  equipment 
slionld  be  low  but  consistent  witli  sani- 
tary requirements  and  durabilit3\ 


Comparative  Cost  of  Grain  for  1900,  1910, 
1916  and  1917 

What  Dealers  Can  Do 


The  problem  of  the  dealer  is  yitally 
the  problem  of  tlie  producer  and  the 
following  are  suggestions  for  tbe  im- 
provement of  tliis  side  of  tlie  question : 
keep  accounts  to  show  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling and  detect  leaks  or  waste  ;  stand- 
ardize the  distribution  ;  use  the  ticket 
system  to  save  time  in  delivery;  make 
a  more  economic  use  of  by-products. 

Skimmed  milk,  marketed  as  cottage 
cheese  or  as  fermented  milk,  will  net 
the  farmer  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred 
pounds  of  whole  milk.  The  yield  of 
cottage  cheese  averages  from  15  to  18 
pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of  skim 
milk.  This  will  sell  at  from  $1.20  to 
$1.60  which  will  net  from  $1.00  to 
$1.40.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  one  pound 
of  cottage  cheese  is   equal  in  protein 


value  to  1.27  pounds  of  sirloin  steak, 
1.46  pounds  of  fresh  ham  and  1.18 
pounds  of  pork  chops. 

"While  I  Avas  with  the  Gramana  Dai- 
ry Company  at  Philipsburg,  New  Jer- 
sey, 80  quarts  of  skim  milk  were  mar- 
keted daily  in  the  form  of  fermented 
milk.  With  a  little  advertising  a  ready 
market  was  established  for  this  whole- 
some food  and  healthy  drink.  An  an- 
nual net  saving  of  over  $1000  was 
made  on  this  alone. 

Conclusions 

Since  many  farmers  have  been  pro- 
ducing milk  at  a  loss  in  many  cases 
due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
feed  and  labor,  they  are  justified  in 
asking  higher  prices,  for  their  products. 
But  farmers  can  lower  this  cost  of 
production  by  weeding  out  the  board- 
ers and  by  more  economic  feeding. 
Again  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dealers  to 
standardize  distribution  and  make  more 
economic  use  of  the  by-products.  This 
is  not  the  time  for  friction  between 
dealers  and  producers  but  rather  for 
systematic  cooperation  in  a  campaign 
for  educating  the  public  to  the  value 
of  dairy  products  in  the  human  diet. 
Altho  this  is  regarded  as  a  critical 
period  in  the  dairj^  industry,  in  future 
years  we  will  look  back  upon  this  as  a 
period  of  great  progress  because  it  has 
brought  about  effective  organization  of 
producers. 
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EDITORIAL 


RURAL  SOCIAL  LIFE 

When  our  forefathers  traveled  across 
the  Alleghenies  and  down  the  Ohio  into 
the  western  states,  a  rural  social  life 
was  practically  unknown.  The  farm 
houses  were  so  far  apart  that  each 
family  lived  alone  in  their  home  cut 
from  the  forest,  and  association  with 
other  people  was  a  rare  occurrence.  But 
when  the  population  became  more 
dense,  the  spelling  schools,  quilting 
parties,  log  rollings,  and  singing 
schools  introduced  a  new  phase  of  so- 
cial life  which  gradually  died  away  in 
later  years. 

Today,  this  has  changed  and  the  rural 
social  life  is  reviving  from  its  dormant 
stage  of  a  few  years  ago.  No  longer  do 
the  country  people  enjoy  the  pleasures 
that  existed  in  the  time  of  their  par- 
ents but  these  are  being  replaced  by 


other  means  of  enjoyment  which  are 
better  adapted  to  the  rural  life  of  to- 
day. The  community  centers,  usually 
the  school  or  church,  are  caring  for  the 
social  as  well  as  the  educational  and 
religious  side  of  life  and  thus  enlarg- 
ing their  duties  and  influence. 

The  greatest  drawback  in  the  devel- 
opment of  many  communities  is  the  ex- 
istence of  "little  groups."  Too  often 
the  results  of  this  condition  are  noticed 
in  the  rural  schools  and  churches.  One 
faction  wants  to  do  a  certain  thing 
while  the  other  group  would  rather  do 
something  that  is  "much  better"  and 
so  the  fight  continually,  exists  about 
what  shall  be  done,  resulting  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  nothing.  This  lack  of 
team  w^ork  always  drags  the  communi- 
ty down  and  prevents  its  proper  and 
natural   development.    No  community 
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will  ever  get  ahead  imtil  it  gets  behind 
something  and  the  communitj^  includes 
each  and  all  living  in  it. 


CLEAN  GRAIN  AND  CLOVER  SEED 

At  this  time  when  so  much  attention 
is  'being  given  to  the  testing  of  seed 
corn  there  is  much  danger  that  farmers 
will  forget  about  the  other  small  seeds 
such  as  oats,  clover  and  timothy.  While 
it  is  not  usually  the  custom  to  test 
these  seeds,  it  -  does  seem  that  they 
should  always  be  properly  cleaned  be- 
fore sowing. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  such  seeds 
absolutely  free  from  impurities  and  if 
they  are-  cleaned  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess with  the  crop  are  much  improved. 
Oats  always  contain  small  or  cracked 
grains,  weed  seed  and  dirt  Avhich  will 
cause  a  reduced  crop  as  well  as  spread 
the  growth  of  undesirable  plants. 
Clover  seed,  being  more  certain  to  con- 
tain weed  seed,  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  to  remove  such  seeds  as  well  as 
the  shrunken  clover  seed.  This  work 
can.  be  done  while  it  is  unfit  to  work 
outside  and  then  the  seed  will  be  ready 
to  sow  at  the  proper  time. 


THE  DECREASED  REGISTRATION 

Many  reasons  have  been  g^iven  for 
the  fact  that  less  than  35C0  are  now 
registered  in  the  Ohio  State  University 
more  than  1200  less  than  the  first  se- 
mester. There  seems  to  be  two  out- 
standing reasons  for  this  large  de- 
crease. 

In  the  first  place  a  large  number  of 
the  students  have  enlisted  in  various 
branches  of  the  service  since  the  be- 
ginning of  school  last  September.  In 
addition  to  these,  several  have  ans- 
wered the  call  of  the  draft  and  are  now 
in  training  camps  or  "over  there" 
with  those  who  had  enlisted. 

The  labor  problem  has  also  caused 


many  to  stay  at  home,  especially  on  the 
farms  where  help  cannot  be  secured. 
To  those  who  Avere  in  such  circum- 
stances it  seemed  to  be  the  proper  thing 
to  stay  at  home  and  help  plant  the 
crops  rather  than  to  remain  in  school. 
Either  of  the  above  reasons  should  be 
sufficient  and  those  who  are  not  back 
in  school  surely  thot  that  they  were  do- 
ing the  best  thing.  Even  tho  they  are 
not  going  to  class  with  us  and  Ave  no 
longer  Avork  Avith  them  in  the  labora- 
tories, the  Avork  of  each  depends  upon 
the  Avork  of  all  and  each  must  do  his 
part  Avell. 

To  those  Avho  liaA'e  remained  at  home 
to  help  in  the  production  of  food  Ave 
extend  our  hand  and  may  you  be  suc- 
cessful and  happy  in  your  efforts.  We 
Avish  also  to.  rencAv  our  friendship  Avith 
those  Avho  liaA^e  joined  the  colors.  We 
hoi:e  that  you  may  be  happy  in  the 
service  Avhicli  you  are  giving  and  that 
you  may  each  share  in  the  glory  of  a 
A^ictory  AAdiich  Avill  remove  the  stain  of 
Avar  forcA^er  from  the  earth. 


MAKING  THE  SPRING  DRIVE 

While  the  cold  March  Avinds  are 
driving  the  snoAv  from  place  to  place 
and  the  occasional  sunshine  is  shoAving 
signs  of  coming  spring  the  farmer  is 
thinking  of  the  Avork  that  must  soon 
be  done  in  the  fields. 

That  Avork  must  be  done  Avith  less 
labor  than  before  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  liaA'e  more  and  better 
plans  for  its  efficient  accomplishment. 
It  is  not  Avise  to  try  to  farm  more  acres 
than  can  be  liarA^ested  and  one  should 
consider  the  harA^est  time  before  doing 
the  planting.  Xo  man  shoAvs  patriotism 
hy  Avasting  energy  in  the  production  of 
crops  AA'hich  cannot  be  saA^ed.  It  is 
much  better  to  take  good  care  of  a 
little  than  poor  care  of  too  much. 

In  this  planning  for  spring  Avork  one 
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must  not  forget  the  horses  that  must 
do  a  great  part  of  the  labor.  The  win- 
ter has  been  so  severe  and  feed  so 
scarce  that  the  horses  on  most  farms 
are  not  in  the  best  physical  condition 
for  spring  work.  They  wi-11  need  to  be 
better  prepared  for  that  spring  drive 
to  feed  the  world  and  lick  the  Kaiser. 

Repairs  for  machinery  should  be 
fitted  now  and  seed  can  be  cleaned 
while  the  ground  is  unfit  for  work; 
seed  corn  can  be  tested  any  time  and 
the  incubators  should  be  gotten  ready 
for  the  first  hatching.  There  are  many 
things  that  must  be  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  spring  work  but  after  the 
work  is  started  will  be  too  late  to  pre- 
pare for  it. 


FUTURE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY 

The  present  shortage  of  meat  animals 
offers  the  largest  opportunity  to  live 
stock  men  that  ever  has  been  known. 
It  is  not  only  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancing his  business  but  for  patriotic 
service  to  his  country.  Europe  has 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  her  herds 
to  get  meat  and  fat  and  the  pasture 
lands  are  now  being  used  for  grain 
production.  Labor  has  been  so  scarce 
that  they  could  not  produce  grain  to 
feed  live  stock. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  depletion 
of  live  stock  in  Europe  has  been  ap- 
palling. It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  total  decrease  in  live  stock  for 
the  world  has  been  over  115,000,000 
head  since  the  war  began.  Since  Europe 
must  have  more  meat  and  fat  to  feed 
her  armies  and  to  make  her  ammuni- 
tion, it  must  largely  come  from  the 
United  States. 

The  conditions  which  have  caused 
this  decrease  in  live  stock  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  become  more  acute 
as  long  as  the  war  continues.   Even  tho 


peace  should  come  immediately,  the  de- 
mand for  live  stock  will  not  be  changed 
since  the  supplies  of  all  nations  are  de- 
pleted and  it  is  possible  that  more 
meats  and  fats  will  be  eaten  when  the 
people  are  not  under  enforced  conser- 
vation. With  these  points  in  mind,  the 
live  stock  breeder  can  plan  for  a  profit- 
able enlargement  of  his  business  and 
rely  upon  a  greater  demand  for  his 
products. 


EXPERIMENTING  ON  THE  FARM 

This  is  not  the  spring  for  farmers  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  experiment  on 
their  farms  with  new  ideas  which  are 
supposed  to  be  money  making  and  cap- 
able of  producing  large  crops.  In 
fact  now  is  the  time  when  the  advice 
of  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  should  be  given  greater  atten- 
tion than  ever  before. 

These  agencies  have  so  much  valu- 
able information  for  the  farmers  that 
they  need  not  go  further  for  help.  Ex- 
periments with  new  machinery,  new 
seeds,  or  new  methods  of  any  kind  or- 
dinarily require  more  time  and  labor 
than  usual  hence  it  does  not  seem  wise 
for  a  farmer  to  do  these  things  unless 
they  have  been  recommended  by  the 
above  authorities. 

Labor  is  too  scarce,  land  is  too  valu- 
able and  seed  is  too  badly  needed  to  be 
used  in  any  new  enterprise  the  results 
of  which  are  unknown.  These  must  all 
be  used  in  the  production  of  maximum 
crops  while  the  world  is  at  war.  The 
machinery  which  has  given  good  ser- 
vice, the  fertilizers  which  have  proven 
most  effective,  the  methods  of  planting 
which  have  secured  best  results  and  the 
spraying  materials  that  are  known  to 
be  satisfactory  are  the  ones  that  should 
be  used  in  this  gigantic  task  of  feed- 
ing the  world. 
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SELECTING  SILVER  AND  CHINA 

DISHES  and  table  silver  slioiild  be 
chosen  for  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  design,  for  usefulness  and  durabili- 
ty. In  selecting  dislies  and  silver  one 
is  apt  to  be  influenced  by  tlie  prevail- 
ing fad  and  consequently  get  some- 
thing that  one  soon  dislikes.  It  is  best, 
if  possible,  to  have  the  dishes  of  the 
same  design,  simple  and  couA^entional. 
China,  eleborately  decorated,  especially 
when  hand  painted  and  with  scalloped 
and  scrolled  edges  is  not  good  taste.  A 
single  band  of  gold,  blue,  or  certain 
browns  makes  an  attractive  pattern. 
The  handles  of  the  cups  and  serving 
dishes  should  be  strong  and  the  pitch- 
ers should  be  selected  which  pour  neat- 
ly. Some  china  withstands  knocks  and 
jars  better  than  others  and  this  is  an 
important  point  to  consider.  If  the 
design  selected  is  a  standard  pattern, 
broken  pieces  may  be  replaced. 

The  glasses  should  be  of  medium 
weight  and  plain  or  with  a  small 
amount  of  cut  work  or  etching.  A 
glass  not  easily  upset  should  be  selected 
and  one  wide  enough  to  be  cleaned 
easT'y. 

Silver  having  a  simple  design  should 
be  chosen  for  two  reasons ;  it  is  more 
beautiful  and  easier  cleaned,  and  clean, 
polished  silver  is  essential  to  a  well  set 
table.  It  is  possible  to  get  plated  sil- 
ver in  as  desirable  patterns  as  the 
sterling  and  unless  one  can  afford 
sterling,  the  triple-plated  silver  serves 
the  purpose  well. 

Odd  dishes  may  be  used,  if  desired, 
for  such  things  as  bread,  pickles,  olives 
and  jellies.  These  should  not  be  elab- 
orate cut  glass  or  extravagantly  paint- 
ed dishes  but  if  they  are  simple  in  de- 


sign and  shape  they  may  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  table. 

BERTHA  DUNN,  '18. 

0     0  0 

MOTOR  CARS  FOR  WOMEN 

UNLESS  the  farm  woman  is  rather 
mechanically  inclined  for  motor 
cars  she  should  not  attempt  to  operate 
them.  However,  if  she  desires  to  learn 
to  drive  there  are  a  fcAv  conveniences 
that  make  driving  a  pleasure. 

A  self-starter  should  be  installed  on 
all  cars  that  women  drive.  This  makes 
starting  easy  and  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  from  cranking.  A  self- 
starter  aids  particularly  when  the  en- 
gine becomes  stalled  in  a  dangerous 
place  or  on  a  steep  hill. 

A  conveniently  arranged  car  is  also 
essential  for  women  drivers.  This 
means  freedom  to  operate  all  the  levers 
and  pedals  and  these  within  easy  reach. 
A  cushion  placed  at  the  back  makes 
driving  easier;  also  a  starter  operated 
by  hand  is  more  convenient  because 
this  allows  fre  use  of  the  feet  in  work- 
ing the  clutch  and  brake. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farm 
woman  should  not  drive  at  night.  A 
simple  lighting  system  aids  materially 
and  I  have  found  a  single  spot  light  of 
more  value  than  the  ordinary  head 
lights.  The  dash  light  is  valuable  in 
starting  a  machine  but  should  be  turn- 
ed off  while  driving  as  it  has  a  blinding 
effect. 

Farm  women  can  drive  in  winter  pro- 
viding the  starter  is  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. For  cold  weather  the  use  of  a 
l^rimer  will  make  starting  easy  and 
also  help  when  the  engine  cannot  be 
started  quickly  even  in  warmer 
weather. 
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Tire  troubles  are  the  worst  that 
women  drivers  may  experience.  How- 
ever, I  have  fonnd  that  extra  wheels 
are  more  convenient  and  easier  to 
change  than  the  rim  form  when  punc- 
tures and  blowouts  occur.  Good  tires 
kept  at  the  proper  inflation  give  the 
least  trouble. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  farm  woman 
should  not  use  the  motor  car  as  much 
as  the  city  woman  and  the  more  she 
realizes  the  pleasures  of  driving  the 
more  mechanical  she  will  become  with 
reference  to  driving. 

BERTHA  DUNN,  '18. 

0      0  0 

THE  SPRING  STYLES 

GENERALLY  the  ''spring  bonnet" 
is  the  first  article  of  wear  that 
comes  into  our  minds  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season.  It  is  a  bonnet  this 
season  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
poke  bonnet  which  takes  us  back  to 
grandmother's  day.  They  are  being 
worn  in  all  the  dainty  shades  and  are 
trimmed  with  flowers,  velvet  streamers 
and  fruit  effects. 

The  walking  hats  are  shorter  in  brim 
and  in  the  back  but  wider  in  front; 
the  toque  and  close  fitting  oriental  tur- 
bans are  quite  adaptable  to  windy 
spring  days. 

Quilted  and  foulard  hats  this  spring 
are  really  war  hats.  They  are  new  re- 
cruits and  deserve  our  attention  be- 
cause we  are  asked  to  wear  foulards 
and  to  use  up  the  silk  remnants.  The 
straight  and  rather  severe  military 
lines  are  not  felt  so  particularly  in  the 
spring  bonnets  as  they  were  last  season 
and  have  given  way  to  the  dainty 
spring  creations.  The  use  of  the  quilt- 
ed and  foulard  effects  keeps  wool  from 
entering  the  spring  hat  and  hence  is  a 
patriotic  move. 

For  the  spring  frocks  and  suits  the 
tailored  effect  is  noticeable  and  some 


show  variations  of  the  belted  pocketed 
model.  The  smart  thing  this  season, 
however,  will  be  the  tailored  frock.  The 
backs  of  the  dresses  will  be  straight 
and  loose  while  the  fronts  will  be 
belted  or  draped  in  a  tighter  fashion. 
The  afternoon  frocks  show  the  tighter 
front  with  the  loose  panel  backs.  The 
tunic  seems  to  hold  a  distinct  place  and 
may  be  used  in  the  back,  front  or  over 
the  hips. 

Necessity  for  textile  conservation 
will  give  us  the  frocks  in  the  combina- 
tion of  materials  and  no  doubt  will 
hold  the  straight  and  simple  lines. 
Then,  too,  we  find  the  dress  entirely  of, 
silk  foulard  patterns  which  will  be 
used  for  gowns,  suits  and  tailored 
frocks. 

BERTHA  HOLTKAMP,  '18. 

0     0  0 

CHICKEN  FEED  PUDDING 

CHICKEN  feed  pudding,  a  dessert 
that  is  quite  palatable  can  be  made 
under  the  present  rules  of  economy 
and  saving  of  foodstuffs;  it  will  in  a 
way  solve  the  substitution  problem  for 
table  desserts.  It  is  made  by  using  1 
cup  of  dates  cut  in  small  pieces,  1  cup 
of  chopped  nuts,  1  cup  dried  bread 
crumbs,  ^  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  milk, 
1  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  an,l  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Dissolve  the  sugc^r  in 
the  milk,  add  the  nuts  and  dates  and 
then  the  bread  crumbs  in  which  the 
baking  powder  and  salt  has  been  mixed. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  20  min- 
utes.   Cool  and  serve  with  whip  cream. 

When  dates  cannot  be  secured  or  if 
the  price  prohibits,  prunes,  raisins,  figs, 
and  other  similar  fruits  may  be  substi- 
tuted. In  the  place  of  sugar  corn 
syrup,  honey  or  other  syrups  can  be 
used,  the  amount  depending  on  the 
kinds  of  fruits  used  as  some  have  a 
higher  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  than 
others. 
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The  cost  of  the  puddmg,  i^rovidmg 
all  the  constituents  have  been  pur- 
chased, will  amount  to  50  cents  but 
where  the  nuts,  milk  and  syrup  can  be 
secured  by  the  country  housewife  it 
will  be  about  25  cents.  The  recipe  will 
make  from  10  to  12  servings. 

Chicken  feed  pudding  will  keep  from 
2  to  5  days  if  kept  in  a  cool  place  and 
lience  makes  it  possible  for  the  house- 
wife to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  pa- 
latable dessert  for  serving  in  short 
notice.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for 
company  dinners  in  the  country. 

KUTH  CHRISTEN,  '19. 

0     0  0 

CORN  MUFFINS 

Many  housewives  consider  that  gra- 
ham bread  or  whole  wheat  bread  is  the 
])read  for  wlieatless  days ;  but  graham 
really  contains  more  of  the  original 
wheat  grains  than  white  bread.  The 
real  patriotic  substitute  for  wheatless 
days  is  corn  bread  or  muffins.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  tested:  1  cup  corn- 
meal,  1  cup  flour,  3  teaspons  of  baking 
powder,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  1  table- 
spoon melted  butter,  teaspoon  salt, 
34  cup  milk,  1  egg.  Mix  and  sift  dry 
ingredients,  add  the  milk  gradually, 
thenl  the  well-beaten  egg,  then  the 
melted  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  in 
greased  gem  pans  for  25  minutes. 

NORMA  BRADLEY,  '19. 
000 

Time  and  energy  can  be  saved  in 
dishwashing  if  the  pan  is  on  the  right 
side  and  the  draining  basket  on  the 
board  at  the  left  of  the  sink.  The  dish 
may  be  held  in  the  left  hand  while  be- 
ing washed  and  is  placed  to  drain 
without  reaching  across  and  changing 
it  to  the  other  hand.  However,  in  the 
majority  of  homes  the  dishwashing  is 
done  from  left  to  right.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural to  keep  the  dishpan  under  the  hot 


water  faucet  which  the  plumber  usual- 
ly puts  at  the  left  unless  ordered  to  do 
otherwise.  Keeping  this  point  in  mind 
ill  changing  kitchens  or  sinks  will  save 
hours  each  week. 

BERTHA  HOLTKAMP,  '18. 
000 

The  shine  can  be  removed  from  black 
garments  by  rubbing  the  spots  with 
slices  of  raAv  potato. 

000 

To  save  the  yolk  of  an  egg  make  a 
small  hole  in  the  shell  of  the  egg  and 
let  the  white  run  out.  Then  wet  a 
small  piece  of  paper  and  place  over  the 
shell  hole  to  seal  it.  The  yolk  will 
keep  fresh  for  several  days  until 
needed. 

000 

In  roasting  dressing  for  a  piece  of 
meat,  place  the  dressing  in  a  sack  or 
tie  up  in  a  thin  white  muslin  and  place 
in  a  roaster  beside  the  meat.  This  will 
keep  the  dressing  from  mixing  with 
the  meat  juice  which  is  wanted  for 
gravy. 

000 

For  children  who  are  hard  on  stock- 
ings cut  out  a  patch  from  the  top  of  an 
old  sock  and  sew  on  the  worn  part  or 
darn  the  heel  or  toe  carefully  with 
darning  cotton.  The  stockings  will 
then  wear  much  longer. 

000 

In  cooking  old  fowl  or  any  tough 
meat  add  1  tablespoon  of  vinegar  to 
the  water  in  which  the  meat  is  cooked. 
The  vinegar  will  dissolve  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  cause  the  meat  to  be- 
come more  tender. 

000 

For  dust  mops  try  worn  out  stock- 
ings cut  into  V/2  inch  strips  and  place 
these  in  the  mop  sticks.  ]\Ioisten  with 
a  little  kerosene. 

NORMA  BRADLEY,  '19. 
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SHALL  THE  TRACTOR  GO  ON  THE  SMALL  FARM? 

MARION  V.  BAILEY,  '18 


HAS  the  tractor  a  place  on  the  small 
farm?  This  question  has  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  many  farmers  and  to 
many  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  The  tractor  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  demonstrate  to  farmers 
that  the  tractor  has  a  place  on  any 
sized  farm  while  many  farmers  believe 
that  the  large  farm  is  the  only  place 
for  the  tractor.  The  tractor,  as  it  has 
been  used  in  the  past  has  belonged  only 
on  the  large  farm  with  large  fields  but 
since  the  manufacturers  have  begun 
making  them  in  smaller  sizes  the  farm- 
ers can  now  use  them  on  smaller  farms. 
In  some  communities  the  farmers  have 
gone  "tractor  crazy"  and  in  many 
cases  expert  salesmen  have  placed  them 
on  farms  where  they  should  not  have 
been  placed. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  main 
work  done  by  tractors  is  that  of  plow- 
ing and  in  the  case  of  the  large  farm 
there  has  been  enough  of  this  to  make 
an  investment  in  a  tractor  a  profitable 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  small  farm 
there  has  not  been  enough  of  such 
work  to  make  a  tractor  investment 
look  inviting.  The  tractor  on  the  farm 
of  over  250  acres  is  usually  large 
enough  to  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  plowing  such  as  threshing,  road 
work,  silo  filling  and  hay  pressing.  This 
all  helps  to  make  the  investment  more 
profitable.  On  the  other  hand  the 
small  tractor  on  the  small  farm  is  not 
usually  large  enough  to  be  put  to  such 
uses  and  hence  must  stand  idle  a  large 
part  of  the  time  thruout  the  year. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Barclow  of  Lockport,  Ohio, 
uses  a  15-30  tractor  on  his  250  acre 
farm.    This  tractor  is  large  enough  to 


be  used  for  road  work,  silo  filling  and 
hay  pressing  and  Mr.  Barclow  improv- 
ed his  opportunitoes  for  using  it  for 
such  work  thus  netting  him  $300  in 
one  season.  It  is  evident  that  this  not 
only  paid  interest  on  the  investment 
but  yielded  a  good  profit.  He  then  has 
his  tractor  for  plowing  at  practically 
no  cost  other  than  that  of  operation. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
tractor  has  replaced  one  team  on  his 
farm. 

In  this  same  community  another  man, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Edwards,  is  operating  a  small 
8-16  tractor  on  a  125  acre  farm.  This 
tractor  is  used  for  plowing  and  occa- 
sionally for  sawing  wood  but  it  is  too 
small  to  furnish  power  for  work  such 
as  Mr.  Barclow  performs  with  his 
tractor  so  that  in  the  fall  and  winter 
the  small  tractor  is  bringing  practical- 
ly nothing  to  its  owner.  This  makes 
power  plowing  much  more  expensive 
than  if  the  tractor  could  be  used  for 
something  when  not  being  used  for  till- 
age operations.  Before  purchasing  this 
tractor  Mr.  Edwards  used  4  horses  to 
operate  his  farm.  Evidently  the  trac- 
tor has  not  taken  the  place  of  any 
horses  for  he  still  keeps  his  two  teams. 

If  these  two  examples  can  be  taken 
as  any  sort  of  criterion  it  seems  that 
unless  the  tractors  are  made  so  that 
they  can  be  used  more  generally  they 
will  never  find  a  profitable  place  on  the 
farm  of  less  than  175  to  200  acres. 
Whenever  the  tractor  can  take  the 
place  of  some  of  the  horses  and  do 
some  of  the  work  besides  plowing  they 
can  be  profitaby  used  on  the  small 
farm. 
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Case  10-20— Oil  Tractor 

All  Farmers 
Know  Case 

When  you  talk  power  farming  machinery  to  the  man  in  the 
field,  he  knows  you  are  talking  of  the  very  best  when  you 
mention  Case.  His  father  and  his  grandfather,  like  your  own, 
were  probabl}^  purchasers  of  Case  machiner3^ 

He  has  a  hearty  respect  for  Case,  knowing  that  for  every 
dollar  he  spends  with  Case  he  gets  full  value.  He  knows  that 
Case  Tractors  are  not  experimental  —  that  they  must  be  good 
or  else  Case  would  not  sell  them. 

Only  tried  and  proven  machinery  goes  to  Case  purchasers. 
All  the  experimenting  is  done  beforehand. 

Students  of  agricultural  colleges  should  know  more  about 
this  76  year  old  concern  which  is  pla5ang  such  an  important 
part  in  American  agriculture.  To  all  who  send  in  their  namies, 
we  will  be  glad  to  forward  without  cost,  a  handsome  catalog 
of  Case  JJachinery  which  can  well  be  studied  to  advantage. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESfflNG  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842)        1077  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter -All  Free 

Below  are  listedrthe  difEerent  series  of  booklets  and  folders.    Tell  us  which  interest  yotu 
Kerosene  Tractors  Hay  Balers 

Silo  Fillers 
Eoad  Machinery 
Automobiles 


Steam  Tractors 
Grand  Detour  Plows 
Threshers 

Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog,  describing  the  entire 
Case  line.  It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  and 
sorrow  that  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  college  of  agriculture,  upon  re- 


J.  R.  Hinman 


turning  to  school  for  the  second  se- 
mester, learned  of  the  untimely  death 
of  J.  Reed  Hinman  at  his  home  at  Ra- 
venna, Ohio,  on  Feb.  2. 

Reed  and  his  father  had  cut  a  large 
tree  which  fell  across  a  slight  eleva- 


tion and  as  the  top  of  the  tree  was 
quite  heavy,  the  trunk  was  raised  into 
the  air  and  supported  by  the  limbs. 
His  father  went  to  the  house  a  few 
minutes  before  dinner  and  left  Reed  to 
cut  off  a  few  limbs.  It  was  while  he 
was  there  alone  that  the  tree  turned 
over  and  a  little  later  Reed  was  found 
crushed  to  death  beneath  the  tree. 

Mr.  Hinman  was  a  senior  in  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  having  completed 
the  first  two  years  of  his  college  course 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  He  was  prominent 
in  numerous  student  activities  and  was 
a  friend  to  all  of  his  fellow  students. 
Altho  he  will  be  greatly  missed,  his 
life  will  still  remain  as  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  knew  him. 

George  Livingston,  '09,  is  a  special- 
ist in  grain  marketing  with  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
is  making  a  detailed  economic  study 
of  primary  and  terminal  marketing  of 
grain  and  hay  together  with  its  sale  to 
the  consuming  public.  This  study 
which  includes  cost  of  marketing, 
storage,  warehouse  practices,  mixing, 
scalping  and  future  trading  is  being 
made  in  order  to  obtain  information 
useful  to  the  various  agencies  engaged 
in  the  marketing  and  distributing  of 
these  products  and  to  offer  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  service. 

Selwyn  B.  Ewing,  '17,  is  teaching 
agriculture  in  a  high  school  at  Worth- 
ington,  Minnesota. 

Glenn  Carrothers,  short  course  '17,  is 
now  a  lieutenant  with  the  Thirteenth 
Training  Company  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Harold  T.  Weed,  short  course  '17,  is 
with  Company  K  of  the  329th  Infantry 
at  Camp  Sherman. 

Earl  Chenault,  '15,  who  is  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  Wash- 
ington, is'  now  in  charge  of  a  tempor- 
ary office  located    at    403  Exchange 
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SEED  CORN 

For  the  first  time  since  we  went  into  the  business,  we  are  wor- 
ried because  we  fear  that  our  stock  of  seed  corn  is  too  small  for  this 
year's  requirements.  It  was  not  our  fault,  because  we  had  out  a  very 
large  acreage  but  premature  frosts  and  hard  freezes  eliminated  large 
blocks  that  were  meant  for  seed.  We  have  a  moderate  supply  of 
every  stock  quality.  Corn  that  will  germinate  98  per  cent.  This 
corn  is  all  pedigreed,  includes  our  famous  Improved  White  Cap  and 
120  Day  Yellow,  both  of  which  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Ohio, 
and  winning  state  contests.  Also  limited  stocks  Minnesota  13,  the 
best  very  early  corn  we  believe  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
state. 

Do  not  forget  that  Ave  also  handle  the  best  of  everything  in  vege- 
tables, flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 

WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  v.,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


jiii  ■■■■  iiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  I  iiMiiiiiiiiiiniiii  iiiiiiiiiii  I  iiiiiii  I  Mil  I  

PROF.  W.  J.  RADER'S 

Private  Academies  of  Dancing  | 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY  \ 

647  Neil  Ave.     Phones:   Citz.  4431;    M.  6189.  E 

Beginners'  Class — Tuesday  evening,  March  19.  : 

Advance  class  Monday  evening.  = 

Reception  Night  Thursday  evening.  = 

Reception  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  hall).  = 

-       ^^V^^                               N^'^           PAVILION  [ 

'^^^'/^^^^^^^^^^       Open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  \ 

Mii  w^^^"^^                        OAK  STREET  ACADEMY  \ 

hWW                                                       827  Oak  St.  i 

//'  jlM                        Citz.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189  =" 

A  Jyl  IJ'                      A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private  = 

)f  \\1  fll'\\V                 Classes  that  organize  for  special  instructions.  = 

W'^mwW^^  )              Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons                              $5.00  = 

\  Ay  V\\\\\                    Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons                                    5.00  i 

!|cMr\W\                Private  lessons,  $1.00;   six  for:....                                  5.00  E 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  \ 

^m^^'wm'^                     Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings.  = 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances  = 

Dance  Correctly.        taught  in  one  term.  E 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiifrj 
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Building,  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  office 
is  cooperating  with  another  office  of 
this  Bureau  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in 
rendering  assistance  in  securing  feed 
for  the  drouth  stricken  area  of  Texas 
where  many  thousands  of  cattle  have 
starved  to  death. 

William  Stevens,  ex- '20,  is  a  mess 
sergeant  for  the  Tenth  Company  of  the 
Third  Training  Battalion  at  Camp 
Sherman. 

Hugh  Gr.  MacMillan,  short  course  '17, 
is  a  corporal  in  Company  M  of  the 
329th  Infantry  at  Camp  Sherman. 

George  Dignam,  short  course  '17,  is 
a  sergeant  with  Company  F  of  the 
330th  Infantry  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Francis  L.  Morrison,  '16,  who  was 
an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
rural  economics,  is  now  with  the  322nd 
Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Luke  Cooperrider,  '17,  is  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Building  No.  70  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Arthur  J.  Copeland,  '15,  who  for- 
merly had  charge  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Marion  Normal  In- 
stitute at  Marion,  Indiana,  is  now  as- 
sistant in  grain  marketing  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  located  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  engaged  in  investi- 
gational work  traveling  over  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States  relative  to 


establishing  a  market  news  service  on 
grain.  He  has  assisted  in  the  opening 
of  branch  offices  for  the  government  in 
several  of  the  large  market  centers.  At 
present  he  has  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence from  the  Washington  office 
and  is  assisting  in  directing  the  ten 
branch  offices  of  this  bureau  which  is- 
sue bi-weekly  market  reports  on  grain 
and  hay. 

Clayton  D.  Wiles,  short  course  '17,  is 
a  corporal  in  Company  L  of  the  329th 
Infantry  at  Camp  Sherman.  He  was 
married  on  Jan.  1  to  Miss  Ruth  H.  Bur- 
kett  of  Medina.  His  wife  will  continue 
teaching  in  her  home  county  "until  the 
war  is  over." 

Eugene  W.  Budd,  '17,  was  married 
early  in  February  to  Miss  Alice  M. 
McNeil  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Budd  was  on 
the  staff-  of  The  Agricultural  Student 
last  year  and  is  now  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  the  high  school  at  Valley  City, 
Ohio. 

Ray  Donnelly,  special  '16,  is  teach- 
ing dairying  to  the  winter  course  stu- 
dents.   He  has  been  farming  at  home. 

Russell  R.  Pearson,  '16,  is  teaching 
agriculture  and  other  sciences  in  Beth- 
any College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia. 

Harry  0.  Stout,  '15,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture and  science  and  coaching  ath- 
letics in  the  high  school  at  Fremont, 
Ohio. 


Write  today  for  the  best  free  book- 
let published  telling  how  Ever  Sweet 
sweetens  the  soil  and  increases  pro- 
duction. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


Order  early  on  account  of  car  shortage. 
Liberal  Proposition  to  Agents. 

THE  MARBLE  CLIFF  QUARRIES  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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William  Montgomery,  who  finislied 
school  at  the  end  of  last  semester,  is 
now  teaching  agriculture  in  the  voca- 
tional high  school  at  Worthington. 
Ohio. 


DECREASED  ATTENDANCE 

Owing  to  war  conditions,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  University  has  fallen  from 
4675  on  March  8,  1917,  to  3447  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1918— a  loss  of  1228.  The 
loss  is  distributed  thru  all  of  the  col- 
leges and  its  proportions  are  indicated 
by  the  loss  fo  312  students  in  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  156  in  the  col- 
lege of  engineering.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  going  into  training  for  the  war  or 
are  engaging  in  the  war-essential  tasks 
at  home. 


MEAT  CUTTING  COURSE. 

Attention  to  better  meat  supply  for 
the  farmer  is  the  real  aim  of  a  new 
course  in  Animal  Husbandry  which  is 
being  given  this  semester.  The  course 
is  not  designed  to  make  butchers  out  of 
the  boys. 

The  stock  which  is  slaughtered  is 
raised  on  the  farm  and  consists  of  veals, 
lambs  and  hogs.  After  the  animals  are 
killed,  the  carcasses  are  hung  in  the 
Ohio  Union  cooler  until  they  are  chilled 
which  takes  from  36  to  48  hours.  Then 
they  are  taken  back  to  the  Judging  Pa- 
vilion and  cut  up  into  the  retail  cuts  of 
meats.  Records  are  kept  by  the  stu- 
dents of  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal  such  as  the  weights  of  the  head, 
hide,  feet  and  blood.  The  values  of  the 
various  cuts  are  based  on  the  Columbus 
markets.  . 

At  present  the  carcasses  are  taken  to 
the  Ohio  Union  and  served  to  the  avia- 
tors. From  8  to  10  each  of  veals,  lambs 
and  hogs  will  be  butchered  this  semes- 
ter. 


PREPARE! 

If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  were  put 
on  every  acre  of  Wheat  in 
United  States,  our  Wheat  Crop 
would  be  increased 300,000,000 
bushels. 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  your 
acre  and  help  feed  our  armies? 

For  correct  information  on  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Easy  toMove  Aroiind 


Get  a  Cushman 

The  Light  Weight,  All-Purpose,  Farm 
Eng-ine — that  one  man  can  easily  move 
around  from  job  to  job.  May  be  attached 
to  moTing  machines,  such  as  grain  and 
corn  binders,  corn  pickers,  potato  diggers, 
hay  balers,  etc. — besides  doing  all  regular 
jobs.  Very  Steady  and  quiet — no  loud  ex- 
plosions or  jerky  fast-and-slow  speeds. 
Weigh  only  about  one- fourth  as  much  as 
other  engines-^  H.  P.  only  190  lbs.:  8  H. 
P.  only  320  lbs.  Sizes  up  to  20  H.  P.  Iso 
matter  what  size  you  need,  get  the  AU- 
Purpose  Cushman.  It  is  cheap  in  the  long 
run.  Ask  you  dealer  to  show  it.  Book 
■free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

926  North  21st  Street,  liincoln,  Neb. 
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MARCH  NEWS  FOR 

SALES  aggregating  over  $26,000.00 
for  the  past  year  is  a  record  of 
which  the  Ohio  State  University  Dairy 
can  well  be  proud.  Whole  milk,  skim 
milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream, 
and  ice  constitute  the  products  which 
have  brought  the  figure  to  such  an  as- 
tonishing point. 

The  milk  used  for  bottlmg  comes 
from  two  herds :  Ohio  State  University 
and  Bert  Smith's  of  Hyatts,  Ohio, 
both  tuberculin  tested.  From  300  to 
400  pounds  of  Ohio  State  milk  and  400 
to  500  pounds  of  Smith  milk  are  re- 
ceived daily.  Some  is  separated  while 
at  least  560  pounds  are  bottled  each 
day,  the  process  being  started  about 
1 2 :30  and  the  finished  product  goes 
out  on  the  route  by  3 :15.  Deliveries 
are  made  as  far  south  as  Fifth  Avenue 


SCHOOL  AND  FARM 

and  as  far  north  as  Eighteenth  Avenue 
at  the  price  of  13  cents  per  quart  and 
7  cents  per  pint. 

A  portion  of  the  University  milk  is 
separated  at  the  barn  daily  so  as  to 
supply  skim  milk  for  the  calves.  The 
excess  skim  milk  together  with  the 
cream  resulting  from  the  separating  are 
delivered  to  the  dairy  department  for 
use  in  the  laboratory.  The  cream  is 
standardized  to  20  per  cent  and  40  half 
pints  are  bottled  daily  for  the  route. 
One-half  pint  of  20  per  cent  cream  sells 
for  12  cents. 

At  the  present,  about  175  pounds  of 
milk  are  received  from  the  Fairmont 
Creamery  on  each  of  five  days,  of  the 
week.  This  is  made  into  pimento,  cot- 
tage and  various  hard  <iheeses  by  the 
students    of    the    laboratory.  Swiss 


i 


Springing  Some  Spring  Styles 

Easter  has  always  been  New  Clothes  Day — and  Good 
Clothes  Day. 

This  year  the  question  is  how  to  be  sure  the  new  Clothes 
are  good  Clothes. 

And  one  certain  way  is  to  see  the  new  things  we  offer  in 
Hand  Made-to-Measure  Clothes.  Fabrics  are  pure ;  Stylings 
are  down  to  the  minute ;  Fit  is  guaranteed.  For  good  Clothes 
for  Easter  let  us  make  you  a  "So-Different"  Suit. 


1541-3  NORTH  HIGH  ST.                       CITIZENS  16796 
^  i  B  H  B  ■   ^ 
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cheese  sells  for  35  cents  per  pound. 
American  cream  35  cents  per  pound, 
cottage  clieese  10  cents  per  one-lialf 
pint  and  pimento  clieese  15  cents  per 
glass. 

Fracticallv  all  the  butter  made  by 
the  dairy  departnient  is  churned  from 
cream  which  has  been  shipped  in  from 
outside  sources,  from  10  to  13  farmers 
sending  in  their  cream.  The  price  per 
pound  varies  according  to  the  price 
i:aid  per  pound  of  butter  at  the  home 
of  the  shippers.  Cliurnings  are  made 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  usually  be- 
ing done  by  the  students  of  the  butter- 
making  classes. 

Buttermilk  has  groAvn  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  products,  of  the  dairy  de- 
partment. On  each  churning  morning 
the  laboratory  is  crowded  with  anxious 
patrons  waiting  patiently  for  the  high- 
ly prized  food.    To  satisfy  the  host  of 


customers,  the  dairy  department  lias 
limited  the  amount  for  each  and  still 
many  are  turned  away. 

Ice  cream-making  is  carried  on  en- 
tirely by  the  students  and  after  their 
appetites  are  satisfied  seldom  any  of 
the  product  remains  for  sale.  During 
the  summer  Yacation,  ice  cream  or- 
ders are  filled  regularly  and  occasion- 
ally orders  are  filled  during  the  school 
year.  Ice  cream  by  the  quart  brings  35 
cents  but  brick  cream  sells  for  15  cenls 
pev'  quart  and  25  cents  per  pint. 

The  ice  wliicli  is  used  at  the  dairy  as 
well  as  that  which  many  other  depart- 
ments on  the  campus  use.  is  all  manu- 
factured in  connection  with  the  dairy. 
A  dynamo  runs  the  ammonia  compres- 
sor, which  process  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  brine  to  a  point  where  the 
water  is  frozen  in  solid  cakes. 

Following  is  an  itemized  list  of  the 


IF  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PHOTO  MADE  BY 


THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


STATE  & 
HIGH  STS. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  BETTER. 

Our  photos  are  the  most  durable.    We  excel  in  the  large  variety  of 
Exclusive  Styles  and  Artistic  Finish. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ALL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


Rust-resistant,      H      £%  1  a_ 

Durable,  u.'ith  fOt*  \  AlVV ^Vt^ 

Copper  Steel  base-  -i-VF-i-  W-X  T  1.^ 

A  polIo-KeysfofieCopper  SteelGalvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts.^ 

Apollo  is  the  liiehe?t  quality  galvanized  product  manuf  ac- 1 
tured  for  CuIveKs.  Flumes.  Tanks.  Roofing.  Spouting.  Garages,  ' 
and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi- 
cates that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  A'pollo-Ketstoxe  Sheet*  last  longest 
in  actual  ser^-ice  Sold  by  weiaht  by  leading  dealers.  Keystoite  Coppee  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing 
Tin  Plates    Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  and  "Apollo"  booklets.    Thevare  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ressions 


are  lasting.  Have  your  gar- 
ments tailored  by 

A.E.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 
and  be  dressed  so  as  to  create 
favorable  comrnerit. 


enmaw  W. 


\  UNIFORMS 

\        MILITARY  SUPPLIES 


DRY  CLEANING,  PRESSING. 


UMBRELLAS,  RUBBERS 
RAIN  COATS 


products  and  the  amount  of  each  which 
have  been  sold  in  the  past  year:  75,000 
quarts  of  whole  milk,  900  gallons  of 
skim  milk,  800  gallons  of  cream,  27,500 
glasses  of  pimento  cheese,  500  glasses 
of  cottage  cheese,  350  pounds  of  hard 
cheese,  35,275  pounds  of  butter,  200 
gallons  of  ice  cream  and  over  250,000 
pounds  of  ice. 


"Farm  Diary"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  published  by  E.  H.  Thomson  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  book  contains  a  blank 
page  for  each  day  of  the  year  upon 
which  can  be  kept  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures as  well  as  the  man  and 
horse  hours.  In  the  back  are  tables  for 
summaries  of  all  crops  and  livestock 
bought  and  sold,  lists  of  machinery^ 
crop  records,  feeding  and  breeding  rec- 
ords, the  amount  of  labor  and  all  other 
records  that  are  desirable  to  have. 

The  book  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  farmers  in  making  out  their  in- 
come tax  reports  and '  to  provide  a 
means  of  knowing  the  essential  records 
so  as  to  make  the  average  farmer  a  suc- 
cessful business  man.  The  book  has 
been  published  as  a  result  of  a  long 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  can  be 
used  by  county  agents,  extension  work- 
ers or  for  a  laboratory  manual  in  farm 
management.  410  pages,  $1.50.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson^ 
New  York. 
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TOWNSHEND  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  following  men  have  been  elected 
to  office  in  Townshend  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  the  present  semester:  presi- 
dent, Richard  C.  Fisher,  senior;  vice- 
president,  James  A.  Howenstine,  ju- 
nior ;  treasurer,  George  F.  Johnson,  ju- 
nior; secretary,  Lee  C.  Prickett,  sopho- 
more; censor,   Harold   G-.  Kenestrick^ 
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junior:  sergeant-at-arms,  Ray  C.  Spil- 
ker,  sopliomore ;  director  of  music,  Les- 
ter N.  Geiger,  senior;  Carl  R.  Arnold, 
Lester  N.  Geiger  and  Yolnev  G.  Apple- 
gate  compose  the  executive  committee. 


AN  EARLY  COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement  day  will  be  Tuesday, 
May  28,  instead  of  June  18.  Altlio  tliis 
is  three  weeks  earlier  than  planned,  12 
days  are  gained  by  the  annulling  of  the 
Easter  vacation  with  the  exception  of 
Good  Friday,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  do  all  of  the  work  of  the  semester. 
The  purpose  is  to  release  students  for 
agricultural  and  other  war  work  at 
home  and  to  give  greater  accommoda- 
tions at  the  University  for  the  aviation 
students  whose  number  will  be  increas- 
ed bv  ]Mav. 


COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
published  twelve  bulletins  and  fifty- 
seven  circulars,  besides  various  other 
printed  matter  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1917. 

The  bulletins  are  written  by  the  spe- 
cialists of  the  department  and  are 
printed  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for 
information  concerning  the  subjects 
treated.  These  bulletins  treat  of  vari- 
ous subjects  related  to  farm  animals, 
soils,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, farm  mechanics,  poultry,  home 
economics,  and  rural  economics. 

These  bulletins  are  sent  out  to  the 
people  who  have  requested  that  their 
names  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to 
receive  them.  These  various  bulletins 
have  a  mailing  list  ranging  from  5,000 
to  9,000,  but  the  total  mailing  list  con- 
sists of  about  30,000  names.  The  bul- 
letins may  be  had  by  anyone  who  asks 
for  them. 

The  circulars  are  prepared  and 
printed  to  promote  some  extension  ac- 


Why 
31,500 
Farmers 
Breed  Jerseys 


OVER  31,500 
people  in  the  United 
States  own  and  breed  pure 
bred  registered  Jersey  cat- 
tle, making  them  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  breeds.  These  dairymen 
have  found  Jerseys  the  most  econom- 
ical producers  of  butter  fat  and  solids. 
In  testing  associationsjerseys  headthe 
list  for  net  profit  produced.  Jersey  milk 
averages  5.36%— highest  of  all  breeds. 
Jerseys  combine  beauty  of  line  and 
form  with  persistent  milk  produc- 
tion. Begin  earning  early  and  keep 
it  up  for  many  years.  They're  at 
home  in  all  climates  —  hot  or 
cold — and  thrive  on  all  feeds. 
Jersey  bulls  are  highly  pre- 
potent, often  doubling  herd 
jjroduction  in  a  single 
generation. 


A  postal  brings  our 
interesting  book, 
"The  Jersey  Cow 
in  America." 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Clnb 

W.  23rd  St. 
New  York  City 


Seed  Corn  on  Cob 

As  long  as  limited  supply  lasts,  offer 
hand  picked,  specially  selected  1917  crop 
ear  corn,  either  white  or  yellow,  for  seed- 
ing purposes,  from  good  producing  corn, 
that  was  fully  matured  before  frosts,  gath- 
ered earl}^  and  carefully  stored.  Buy  your 
seed  corn  on  the  cob,  where  you  can  see 
each  ear  and  know  what  you  can  expect 
to  grow.  Also  order  early  to  avoid  delays 
in  transportation.    For  particulars  write 

PRANGE  MILLING  CO., 
New  Douglas,  Illinois* 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

HARDWARE 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  llllllllll 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Furnish- 
ing Goods 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 
Auto  Repairing 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.      COLUMBUS,  O. 
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Pulverized  | 
Limestone 

is  the  Best  form 
of  Lime  to  use 
on  the  Soil. 

For  Service  | 

Prompt  Delivery  | 
Satisfactory  Dealing  | 

For  Finely 
Pulverized  Material 

BESSEMER] 

Pulverized  Limestone  I 

Has  No  Superior.  | 

Bessemer 

Limestone  Co. 

714  Stambaugh  Bldg.  | 
Youngstown,  Ohio  g 


tivity.  They  consist  of  the  annual  re- 
port, announcements  of  farmers'  in- 
stitutes and  extension  Schools,  and  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  literature. 
However,  the  circulars  are  not  for  gen- 
eral distribution  like  the  bulletins. 

The  other  printed  matter  consists  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Monthly,  the  Bi- 
Weekly  News  Letter,  the  Correspon- 
dence Courses,  office  supplies  and  mis- 
cellaneous printing. 

The  bulletins  published  since  July 
are:  "Selection  and  Care  of  Seed 
Corn,"  "Sixteen  Percent  Acid  Phos- 
phate," "Agricultural  G-round  Lime- 
stone," "Serving  of  Meals,"  "Meat 
Substitutes,"  Utilization  of  Food,  Re- 
cipes," "Outline  for  Teaching  Food 
Conservation,"  "Organization  of  the 
Farm  for  Profit,"  "Farmers'  Clubs," 
"Management  of  the  Brood  Sow  and 
Her  Litter,"  and  "Judging  Beef  Cat- 
tle." Those  bulletins  now  in  prepara- 
tion are  "Farm  Spraying  Machinery," 
"Gardening,"  "Corn  Culture,"  and 
"Bread." 


FERTILIZERS  AND  LIME. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  it  been  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
give  serious  consideraton  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  lime.  That  there 
is  a  need  for  both,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  purchase 
of  either  so  that  only  reliable  products 
are  bought.  Order  from  reliable  com- 
panies and  get  orders  in  early  so  as  to 
give  time  for  products  to  reach  you  in 
good  time  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable 
traffic  congestion. 

Order  those  forms  of  fertilizers  which 
are  most  concentrated  so  as  to  cut  down 
expense  in  transportation.  With  all  the 
world  clamoring  for  more  food  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  application  of 
fertilizers  and  lime  will  yield  larger  re- 
turns than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  Other  Fertilizer  Materials 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

Central  National  Bank  Bldg.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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I  i 

!  Marzetti  Restaurant  I 

I  i 

[  1548  NORTH  HIGH  STREET  | 
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I  SHORT  ORDERS  OUR  SPECIALTY  ! 

I  ! 
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S™  Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

HIGH  AND  WARREN 
extends  to  the  students  of  Ohio  State  University  and  their  friends  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  Friday  evening  dancing 
parties  given  for  their  pleasure  and  to  enjoy  the  teach- 
ings of  this  select  school. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1917-1918 

Class  Nights — Adults,  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  also  Monday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  Friday  at  6:30. 

Assembly  Nights  every  .Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 
Orchestra  music. 

Friday  evenings  for  young  folks. 

Private  lessons  by  appointment. 

Children's  Class — Seven  to  15  years  of  age,  every  Saturday  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock. 

Information  given  cheerfullv  by  phone. 

Citz.  11958— N.  8682,  N.  5902. 

ATTEND  YOUNG  FOLKS'  ASSEMBLY  EVERY  FRIDAY 

EVENING. 
Special  Dancing  Parties:  March  17,  April  1. 
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I  Highest  Winning  Butter  Is  Colored 

I  THE  RICH  GOLDEN  JUNE  SHADE 

I   BY  

I  Chr.  Hansen's  Danish 
Butter  Color 

=  The  Color  that  does  not  affect  the 

E  Finest  Flavor    or    Aroma    of  first- 

i  class  butter. 

E  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  are 

i  also  headquarters  for: 

E  Rennet  Extract  and  Pepsin  substi- 

:  tutes  for  same,  Rennet  Tablets  and 

E  Cheese  Color  Tablets,  Liquid  Cheese 

E  Color,  Lactic  Ferment  Culture,  etc. 

I  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

i  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

E  Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I II II II I II I  Ill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiufSji 


HURRY  UP-Grind 
and  Spread  Valuable 
LIMESTONE  NOW! 


Important  to  Start  at  Once 
to  Double  Crops  This  Year 

Investigate  now  just  how  easily  you  may 
quickly  have  the  right  capacity  Jeffrey  Lime  Pul- 
ver  working  at  big  profits  for  you. 

Enables  any  farmer  or  planter  to  grind  lime- 
stone right  on  the  farm  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  7 
tons  per  hour.  Rock  can  be  fed  weighing  60  lbs. 
or  more,  and  instantly  reduced  to  dust,  or  crushed 
for  road  and  concrete  work.  Portable — every  ma- 
chine guaranteed. 

GOVERNMENT  ADVICE 

Is  all  very  urgent  that  limestone  be  used  to  in- 
crease crops,  especially  this  year.  Don't  delay. 
Write  for  facts  on 


Sizes  to  suit  engines  from  8 
H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Send  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog.  Give  Horse- 
power of  your  engine. 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
507  N.  Fourth  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Live  agents  write. 


FARM  TYPEWRITERS. 

The  farm  business  correspondence 
should  be  carired  on  in  a  business  like 
way.  Neatness  and  legibility  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  of  a  business  let- 
ter and  the  typewriter  gives  a  most 
efficient  means  of  getting  both  in  a  let- 
ter. When  a  man  receives  a  neatly 
typewritten  letter  from  a  farmer  his 
first  opinion  is  that  he  is  an  up-to-date 
and  efficient  farmer.  'There  is  certainly 
a  place  for  the  typewriter  on  any  farm 
that  has  any  special  line  of  business 
whatever.  Most  new  farm  account  sys- 
tems and  herd  book  records  are  of  the 
loose-leaf  or  card  index  style  which  can 
be  most  conveniently  filled  out  on  the 
typewriter.  A  card  index  system  of 
typewritten  recipes  for  the  housewife 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  con- 
venient than  the  old  method  of  cutting 
recipes  out  of  farm  papers  and  pasting 
them  promiscuously  in  a  scrap  book. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
the  typewriter  will  be  found  useful  on 
the  farm  and  the  subject  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  G-ive  it  a  trial,  if  you 
do  not  like  it  the  typewriter  will 
always  have  a  good  market  value. 


J.  W.  T.  Duvell,  '97,  is  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
technologist  in  charge  of  investigation 
work  relating  to  fixing  grade  standards 
for  grain.  The  investigations  relate  to 
harvesting  grain  and  its  proper  prepa- 
ration for  the  market;  its  handling, 
storing  and  grading  on  the  farm,  at 
country  elevators  and  in  the  terminal 
markets;  and  its  handling  by  transpor- 
tation companies.  The  purpose  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  improved  methods 
of  handling  and  storing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  better  quality  grain. 
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MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

THE  POPULAR  KIND 

Just  in  printer's  hands — Catalogue  showing  breeding,  description 
and  price  of  1917  FALL  PIGS  and  BRED  TRIED  SOWS. 

Always  Glad  to  See  You. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet. 

On  East  Broad  Street,  9  Miles  East  of  Columbus. 
2  Miles  from  Black  Lick.  3  Miles  from  Reynoldsburg. 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  m^^^mk^^^op 

FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  lodge  emblems. 


TWENTY-TWO  EAST  GAY  STREET  Automatic  Phone  8017 

T  T       l\Tl\JTt^         ^  place  around 

jnL       LijLiL  V-/  /V  ^3  the  campus  where  you 

^  ^   ^  ^  ^  can  Q-et  good  things  to 

CONFECTIONERY  eat  and  drink. 

§;;;i;iiiiiniiiiinMiiiiiii!!i!!!:!ii!!i!ii!iiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii!inii!:iiiiiii!iiiiii!i!n^^ 

I  That  Same  High  Standard  of  Quality  Is  Still  | 
I  Maintained  by  | 

IbrosmerI 

I   IN   I 

I  HOME  MADE  CHOCOLATES,  | 

I  ALMONIZED,  SALTED  JUMBO  PEANUTS  | 

I  and  ICE  CREAM  | 

I  You  Can't  Beat  Our  Fruit  Punch.  Reasonable  Prices  | 

I  High  Street,  0pp.  E.  11th  Avenue  | 

I    Citizens  16754       ■       PHONES       -       Bell,  North  1746  | 

iniiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini^ 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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KINDLING  THE  HEARTH  FIRE 

E.  L.  SHUCK 


T 


HE  farm  of  todaj^  is  a  place  of 
contentment  and  not  of  drudg- 
ery provided  we  make  it  so"  is  the 
keynote  of  the  rural  drama  entitled, 
''Kindling  the  Hearth  Fire,"  which 
was  presented  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  29 
in  the  University  Chapel  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Ohio.     The  entertainment  was 


wife  is  becoming  worn  out  while  the 
daughter  is  growing  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  and  considers  leaving  home 
for  more  "agreeable"  work  in  the 
city. 

•  The  girl  receives  a  letter  from  a  girl 
friend  in  the  city  begging  her  to  come 
and  live  with  her  where  "you  can  see 


Cast  of  Characters 

Standing  (left  to  right)  :  Tom  C.  Stone,  Virginia  Van  Hyning,  Andred  W.  Johnson, 
Audra  Bickle,  Ralph  L.  Bazler,  Elizabeth  Horn,  Harold  G.  Kenestrick,  Kofoid  Allen, 
(seated)  Henrietta  Pendergrass,  Joel  S.  Coffey,  Vera  Foster,  Ethel  Ralston,  Sanford  G. 
Price. 


arranged  and  staged  by  the  University 
Grange. 

The  play  has  its  beginning  in  a  coun- 
try home  on  a  busy  day  in  the  harvest 
season.  Plenty  of  expensive  and  labor 
saving  devices  have  been  secured  for 
the  outside  work  on  the  farm  and  the 
proprietor  is  out  of  debt  trying  to 
make  more  money  to  buy  more  land. 
No  modern  conveniences  have  been 
provided  for  the  farm  women  and  the 


life."  This  she  finally  does,  and  then 
falls  into  bad  environment,  becomes 
dissatisfied  and  longs  for  the  simple 
life  of  the  country  where  she  can  at 
least  trust  her  friends.  A  city  welfare 
worker  persuades  the  daughter  to  re- 
turn home  and  then  gets  the  old  farmer 
and  his  wife  to  install  modern  con- 
veniences in  the  farm  home.  The 
daughter  is  now  satisfied  and  later  ac- 
cepts the  hand   of   a   young  farmer 
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Let  Fertilizer 
Save  Your  Livestock 

Don't  sacrifice  your  livestock  in 
order  to  have  high  priced  grains 
to  sell.  Keep  your  breeding  stock 
and stillhsLve  grain  to  sell,  by  rais- 
ing crops  big  enough  for  both. 

Increase  Your  Stock-feeding 

Capacity  by  One-half 

Experimental  tests  have  shown  that 
grain  and  hay  to  fatten  nine  steers  can 
be  profitably  produced  on  a  fertilized 
field  which,  if  unfertilized,  would  feed 
but  six.  A  fertilized  pasture  maintained 
nine  sheep  where  unfertilized  it  would 
maintain  but  five. 

Use  Fertilizer 

To  Grow  Bigger  Crops 

Keep  your  livestock  and  yet  have  sur- 
plus grains  to  sell.  Write  for  our  Bul- 
letin, "Fertilize  to  Keep  More  Stock". 

Address  Department  42 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.    The  Munsey  Bldg^ 
Chicago  Baltimore 


mi 


V 
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Better  Crops  From 
The  Ohe  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

CutAw^y  Horse 
^c^y^y^ff^itar   Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 
In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 
Send  for  book  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage" — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

The 

Cutaway  Harrow 
Company 

ll4  Main  St.,  Higfianum,  Conn. 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

^  "SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength- 
en yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE", 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  elsebeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"  Profits  in  Fall  Spraying", 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 
.    50  Church  St.  Dept.  50      New  York 


whom  she  had  formerly  rejected  be- 
cause he  was  ''only  a  farmer"  which 
would  mean  a  life  of  drudgery  to  her. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  play  was  to 
show  the  farmers  the  need  of  modern 
conveniences  in  the  farm  home  so  that 
the  children  will  be  eager  to  remain  on 
the  farm  and  the  hearth  fire  be  made 
enjoyable  to  all.  Music  of  various  kinds 
filled  the  program  between  acts  and 
the  farmers,  their  wives  and  children 
left  the  chapel  after  two  hours  of  en- 
tertainment only  wishing  that  it  would 
not  have  come  to  an  end  so  soon. 


MECHANICAL  MILKERS. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since 
the  common  opinion  was  that  the  me- 
chanical milker  would  never  be  success- 
ful or  practical.  Due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  some  of  our  inventive  men 
they  are  today  the  solution  to  the  labor 
problem  on  the  dairy  farm.  Their  sim- 
plicity and  ease  of  operation  makes  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  do  as  much 
milking  as  three  men  formerly  did. 
The  milker  has  come  to  stay  and  the 
sooner  the  practical  dairyman  investi- 
gates the  matter  the  sooner  will  his 
profits  be  increased. 


SEED  CORN  TESTS. 

The  severe  winter  weather  has 
made  the  problem  of  selecting  seed 
corn  in  Ohio  a  serious  one.  Wallace  E. 
Hanger,  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Department,  who  has  been  directin^g 
and  conducting  tests,  says  that  out  of 
800  tests  made  from  50  counties  at 
least  one-third  of  the  tests  are  below 
10  per  cent ;  one-half  below  50  per  cent. 
The  tests  have  been  ranging  from  zero 
to  98  per  cent  depending  on  the  way 
the  corn  has  been  handled,  the  seed 
corn  that  was  selected  early  testing 
the  best  while  that  in  the  shock  is  poor. 
The  1915  corn  also  tests  low,  while  the 
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Take  This  Free 
Book  With  You 

Before  you  go  out  on  the  farm  this 
year,  to  do  your  level  best  to  help  win 
the  war  by  raising  more  food,  get 
this  156-page  free  book,"Better  Farm 
Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

Study  it  before  you  leave.  Take  it 
with  you  when  you  go.  Consult  it 
frequently  while  you  are  on  "the 
second  line."  It  is  crammed  full  oi 
information  that  will  help  you  every 
day.  Making  it  your  text  book  will 
make  you  a  better  farmer. 

Some  of  the  subjects  covered  are:  *'How 
to  Hitch  Plows  Correctly,"  "How  to  Adjust 
Plows,"  "Things  to  Remember  When 
Planting  Corn,"  "Proper  Method  of  Corn 
Cultivation"  and  "Curing  Hay." 

Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  this  free  book. 
Write  today,  asking  for  package  CM 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 
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I  Best  Quality  | 

I     of  Com  I 

T     Is  Assured  by  Using  the  Tower  Sys-  | 

I  tem  of  Culture,  j 

I  ■      Every  feature  of  this  Tower  plan  | 

I    of  corn  culture  embodies  only  com-  = 

I    mon    sense.    The    first    essential  to  ' 

1    which  all  agree,  is  deep  plowing  or  | 

I    stirring  of  ,the    soil    five   inches   to  = 

i    seven  inches  depth,  followed  by  thor-  i 

j    ough  pulverizing  to  make  a  perfect  | 

I    seed  bed.  With  first  class  seed  adapt-  f 

i    ed    ,to    the    latitude    of    the    farm,  i 

I    planted  at  the  proper  time,  the  corn  j 

I    is  started  in  its  growth.    The  Tower  I 

i    cultivator  is  proved  the  best  of  all  i 

I  for  care  of  the  corn  from  first  to  last  | 
f    and  in  all  cultivations.    It  hoes  by  f 

II  horse  power;  one  man  or  boy  and  a  i 
team  doing  more  work  than  ten  men  I 
each  with  a  hoe.  It  destroys  the  T 
weeds,  it  makes  a  dust  mulch,  stirring  = 
every  inch  of  the  surface  between  the  | 
corn  rows  with  no-  injury  to  the  corn  ? 
roots.  1 


These  Corn  Roots   Within   Five  Inches  of 


This  system  is  right  for  potatoes  ? 

and  some  other  kinds  of  plants.  Used  1 

according  to  our  directions  it  large-  | 

ly  increases  the  yield  per  acre  and  f 

forces    maturity    about    two   weeks  1 

earlier  than  in  the  field  that  is  tilled  I 

in  the  old  granfather  way  of  deep  ? 

plowing.    Quantity  and  quality  ideal,  s 

the  value  in  every  way  is  much  im-  I 

proved.    "Our    Reasonable    Reasons  j 

Why  Everj^one  Should  Use  the  Tower  s 

Sys.tem"  are  sent  free  to  the  address  I 

which  you  furnish  us.  | 

Our  cultivator  bears  the  name  f 
"TOWER"  on  the  tongue. 

It  is  manufactured  only  at  Mendo- 
ta,  Illinois. 

The  J.D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 

MENDOTA  ILLINOIS. 

(Original  manufactvirers  of  surface  culti- 
vators) j 


1916  seed  corn  tests  the  best.  He  says 
that  every  one  should  resurrect  all  of 
their  old  1916  corn  for  possible  seed. 
The  seed  corn  is  being  tested  free  of 
charge  since  it  is  necessary  that  all 
corn  should  be  tested  before  being 
planted  this  year. 

Twelve  testing  stations  have  been  es- 
tablished throughout  Ohio,  some  con- 
sisting of  three  counties  in  the  district 
while  nearly  all  western  counties  have 
a  testing  station.  Fifteen  thousand 
posters  have  been  distributed  to  school 
teachers,  giving  intruction  on  the  rag 
doll  method  of  testing  corn,  and  a  let- 
ter by  Governor  Cox  to  stimulate  the 
testing  of  seed  corn  in  order  to  further 
greater  crop  production. 


CROPS  ON  OHIO  STATE  FARM. 

Corn,  oats,  and  alfalfa  constitute  the 
main  spring  crops  to  be  sown  on  the 
Ohio  State  University  farm.  Approxi- 
mately lOO  acres  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
and  90-Day  Clarage  corn  will  be 
planted  with  seed  testing  96  percent. 
Acid  phosphate  will  be  sown  on  the 
corn  ground  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
per  acre.  Twenty  acres  of  oats  with- 
out fertilizer  or  manure  is  to  be  sOAvn 
on  ground  awaiting  use  by  the  farm 
crops  department.  This  department 
desires  that  no  fertilizer  or  manure  be 
applied  on  soil  for  their  use.  Thirty 
acres  of  oats  will  be  sown  as  a  nurse 
crop  for  alfalfa. 

The  aviation  school  and  the  farm 
crops  department  make  indefinite  any 
further  plans  for  future  crops.  It  is  the 
opinion  of.  the  manager,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Smith,  that  spring  operations  will  be 
late  due  to  the  small  amount  of  fall 
ploAving  done. 


Walter  D.  Feller,  '17,  is  farming 
near  Mt.  Blan chard,  Ohio. 
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The  Bul  wark  of  the-Nati  ,  ,^ 

Make  Every  Acre  "Do  Jts^Bit?-'^^^ 


lllllllllllllllllllllliilllllllllllllilllllllllilllililllllllillllililllliilH 


I  That's  what  the  UNIVERSAL  MILKER  puts  into  your  dairy.    ONE  man  i 

I  does  the  work  of  THREE,  easier  and  better.    CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?  | 

g  Get  your  order  in  earlj-  for  a  UNIVERSAL  outfit,  as  there  is  an  unprece-  = 

I  dented  demand  for  this  NEW  HIGHLY  DEVELOPED  machine  that  milks  the  j 

g  teats  in  pairs,  ALTERNATELY.    It  is  a  leader  wherever  known.    Write  for  f 

g  booklet,  "No  Stripping."  I 

I  TME  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  I 

^  10  WEST  MOUND  STREET,  COEOIBUS,  OHIO  1 
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Maplecrest  Pontiac  Hartog 

Son  of  Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  40th 

Son  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes 
Combining  the  blood  of  two  great  yearly  herds.    These  are  our  herd  sires 

Fat  Fat 
Lucile  Jolie  Pontiac  938      Ona  Button  De  Kol  1076 

Early  Dawn  Peep  2d        1030      Ona   Clothilde   Wayne  1013 

Wonderful  yearly  producers  mated  with  these  sires  carry  on  the  work  of 
making  the  yearly  record  ,the  real  test  of  the  Holstein  cow. 

We  have  one  or  two  bulls  that  you  will  be  interested  in.  Their  pedigrees 
are  well  worth  investigating  and  the  bulls  are  mighty  pleasing  individuals, 
too.    Write  us  about  them. 

PETER  SMALL 

CHESTERLAND,  OHIO. 


BIGGEST  BUY  BN  THE  WORLO 

46  Douglas  Building  Columbus,  Ohio  Bell,  Main  4614 
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ONE  MAN  CULTIVATES 
TWO  ROWS  ATATIME«,//*M. 


One  man  plows  5  to  &  acres 


One miinhan?esfs  15 to2S acres 
qf^rain  in  lO hours 


Equipped  with  rear  canying 
truck /or  odd  Jobs 


MOLINE 

pnVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem  ** 

More  time  is  spent  in  cultivating  than  any  other  single 
operation.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  crops  grown  on  most 
farms  are  planted  in  rows  which  require  cultivation. 

If  one  man  is  to  farm  more  land  than  ever  before,  he  must 
also  cultivate  more.  With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  one 
man  cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time  and  does  it  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  ample  clearance  to  straddle  the 
com  row  at  all  stages  of  growth.  The  operator  sits  on  the  cultivator  in 
line  with  the  right  drive  wheel  of  the  tractor— not  direcdy  behind  the 
tractor.  This  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  rows  ahead.  By  keeping 
the  right  wheel  of  the  Moline-Universal  a  certain  distance  from  the  out- 
side row  the  whole  outfit  will  go  properly.  For  dodging  individual  hills 
the  cultivator  gangs  are  easily  shifted  by  the  operator's  feet. 

But  cultivation  is  only  one  of  all  the  farm  operations  which  the  Moline- 
Universal  can  do.  It  is  light,  but  has  more  than  enough  power  to  pull 
two  14-in.  plow  bottoms,  because  all  its  weight  is  available  for  traction. 

The  Moline-Universal  isn't  the  kind  of  a  tractor  that  will  do  your 
plowing  and  seed  bed  preparation  and  then  rest  while  your  horses  do 
the  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  It  works  to  full  capacity 
throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  greatest  speed  and  economy. 

Your  Moline-Universal  is  ready  now.  Write  today  for  further  infor* 
mation  and  name  of  your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 

Address  'Department  85 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


For  Fifty -Three  Years  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Implements 


Plows  (ChiUed&  Steel) 

Harrows 

Planters 

Cultivators 

Listers 

Stalk  Cutters 


Grain  Drills 
Hay  Loaders 
Side  Del.  Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diggers 
Lime  Sowers 


Seeders 
Grain  Binders 
Rice  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Mowers 
Reapers 


Spreaders 
Scales 
Wagons 
Vehicles 
Farm  Trucks 


Stephens  Salient  Six  Automobile 
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A  Contrast 


Once  the  Eskimo  compared  his  tools  made  from  bones  and  stone  with  those 
brought  by  the  white  explorers  he  lost  no  time  in  making  the  change.  Truly, 
contrast  is  a  great  educator. 

While  not  so  obvious  the  cleanliness  obtained  when 


Indian  in  Circle 


In  Every  Tackage 


is  used,  nevertheless  shows  a  contrast  to  that  of  other  clean- 
ers, which  is  both  surprising  and  pleasing. 

Truly,  Mr.  Reader,  if  the  properties  contained  in  this 
cleaner,  and  the  results  produced  by  its  use  time  after  time  were  not  of  a 
different  quality  and  character,  it  would  not  be  preferred  by  the  Dairy  Colleges 
and  Dairymen  the  country  over  who  rely  upon  it  for  maintaining  pure,  clean, 
sanitary  conditons  in  their  plants  year  after  year.  And  neither  would  it  be 
sold  under  a  guarantee  (jf  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 

But  why  not  try  this  cleaner,  and  know  because  of  your  own  experience 
how  efficient  and  economical  are  its  results.  Your  supply  man  will  gladly  fill 
your  order  with  this  understanding.    It  Cleans  Clean. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  Sole  Mfrs. 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Pull  Out  This  Avery 
Inner  Cylinder  Wall 

THE  inner  cylinder  walls  of  a  motor  are  subject  to 
more  wear  than  about  any  other  part  of  a  tractor.  In 
Avery  Tractors  these  inner  walls  are  separate  castingfs. 
When  worn  or  scored  from  any  cause  you  can  replace  them  at 
a  small  cost,  with  little  trouble  and  practically  no  delay.  Other 
tractor  motors  must  be  taken  cut  of  the  frame  and  sent  to  a 
machine  shop  to  be  rebored,  regrround  and  fitted  with  oversize 
pistons,  which  means  heavy  expense,  much  work  and  long 
delays,  or  a  complete  new  cylinder  must  be  purchased. 
When  you  have  an  Avery  Tractoryou  can  also  adjust  the  crank- 
shaft boxes  which  cannot  bs  done  with  any  other  tractor.  No 
need  of  tearing  the  motor  down  and  rebabbitting  the  boxes  when 
they  wear  a  little,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  on  every  tractor. 
You  can  burn  kerosene  too,  and  more  successfully  than  in  any 
other  tractor.  The  Avery  Duplex  Gasifier  does  the  trick.  No 
other  tractor  is  equipped  with  it.  Avery's  are  the  tractors  that 
burn  ALL  the  kerosene. 

Write  for  Free  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Avery  Line  of  Tractors.  They  have 
many  other  superior  features.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit 
every  size  farm— six  sizes  from  5-10  to  40-80  H.  P.  Also  learn 
about  the  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator — the  newest  suc- 
cessful Motor  Farming  Machine  built.  There's  also  an  Avery 
Plow  and  an  Avery  Thresher  to  fit  every  size  Tractor.  Ask  for 
new  1918  Complete  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY, 6407  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch  Houses  and  Distributers  Covering  Every  State 
in  the  Union  and  More  Than  60  Foreign  Countries 

There's  a  sixe  Avery  Tractor  for  every  sixe  farm 
and  every  kind  of  work 


Adjust  This  Avery  Crank- 
shaft Box 

Take  up  any  wear  in  a  few 
minutes.  Can  only  be  done  on 
Avery  Tractors. 


This  Avery  Gasifier  Turns 
Kerosene  into  Gas 

Burns  kerosene  better.  Uses 
less  fuel  and  lubricating  oil. 
Only  on  Avery  Tractors. 
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If  You  Are  Planning 
To  Grow  Vegetables 
Write  for  This 
Booklet 

This  Booklet  will  help  you  when  you 
are  planning  for  the  future,  ,the  time 
when  you  are  going  to  work  out  the 
ideas  and  plans  you  have  formed  while 
in  college. 

The  different  greenhouses  illustrated 
will  help  you  form  a  picture  of  your 
greenhouse. 

It  has  some  common-sense  facts 
about  buying  a  greenhouse  and  il- 
lustrates the  kind  of  greenhouse  con- 
struction the  "big  people"  are  using. 

One  photograph  shows  the  interior 
of  George  W.  Kuchler's  house  at  La 
Grangeville,  New  York,  with  a  money- 
making  crop  of  radishes  ready  for 
the  market. 


||cH'4§jRtiniham|o. 


Los 


Mr.  Kuchler  is  a  college  graduate 
who  saw  the   immense  probabilities 
of  all-year-round  vegetable  growing. 
He  is  making  money  at  it. 
If  he  can  do  it,  so  can  you. 
This  booklet    should    be  the  first 
step  to  your  success.    Write  for  it 
now. 


mi 
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Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


NEW  YORK, 
42nd  St.  Building 

ROCHESTER, 
Granite  Building. 
TORONTO, 
Royal  Bank  Buildin; 


SALES  OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
Tremont  Building. 


CHICAGO, 
J.        Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank  Building. 
FACTORIES 
Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines, 

St.  Catharines,  Canada. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Widener  Building. 

CLEVELAND. 
Swetland  Building. 
MONTREAL. 
Transportation  Building. 
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